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JOSEPH RITNER: A DAGUERREOTYPE 


By WittiAm N. RicHarps* 


ree are several very well known pictorial representations 
of Joseph Ritner, Pennsylvania’s Governor from 1835 to 1839. 
Among them is a formal portrait by Jacob Ejichholtz, a copy of 
which is owned by The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. An- 
other is the famous campaign lithograph of 1838, showing a portly 
Governor Ritner standing by a newly-turned furrow of earth with 
his hand on a plow. A good portrait of the gentleman is in the 
collections of the Historical Society of Dauphin County. Ritner’s 
biographers have made extensive use of these pictures in one form 
or another. 


It is now possible to make an important addition to this list: a 
daguerreotype of Ritner taken several years after he had ceased 
to be governor. A reproduction of the picture accompanies this 
brief note. 

The daguerreotype comes to us as a second-hand item. The 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission now owns a 
collection of some twenty-five hundred photographic glass negatives 
made by the late William W. Stoey, a Harrisburg taxidermist, 
naturalist, and amateur photographer. In that collection is one 
negative catalogued as follows: 


938 Gov. Joseph Ritner Copy Aug. 23rd 1901. Taken 4o 
years ago Dageo. type. 


*Mr. William N. Richards, Assistant State Historian, is in charge of the 
television work of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. In 
this connection he has recently been examining the Commission’s extensive 
collections of old pictures, with the interesting result described in this article. 
Mr. Richards wishes to acknowledge the advice on daguerreotypes so kindly 
given by Mr. John Witthoft, State Anthropologist. 
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A print made from this plate revealed that Mr. Stoey had tacked 
the original daguerreotype of Ritner to either the wall of his 
studio or a fence in his garden and had photographed it, thereby 
producing the negative now owned by the Commission. Stoey’s 
negative shows both the tacks he used and the grain of the wood 
in the wall or fence. It shows also the striations or burnishing 
marks which are typical of all daguerreotypes. 

Unhappily the present whereabouts of the original daguerreo- 
type are unknown, and the only positive identification of Ritner as 
the subject of the picture lies in Stoey’s catalogue citation. How- 
ever, the fact that Stoey’s mother was a cousin of the Governor, 
her maiden name being Rachel Ritner, gives substance to the 
conclusion that the identification is correct. Possibly the daguerre- 
otype was a family possession. It is doubtful that the original 
itself would yield more information than that given by Stoey, since 
daguerreotypes were rarely identified either as to subject or 
photographer. The face of this picture, as printed from the copy 
negative, sheds no light on the identity of either person. 

The condition of the daguerreotype at the time Stoey copied it 
some fifty years ago indicates that it had not been well cared for. 
The picture had evidently even then been out of its protective case 
for a long time. Both the face and the edges of the plate were 
badly scratched and marred. It is unlikely that the original would 
be in usable form for copying if rediscovered today. Indeed, the 
chances for locating it now appear to be very remote, since Stoey’s 
daughter, now deceased, disposed of his belongings and collec- 
tions after his death in 1926. 

It should be noted that the dark striped area in the upper portion 
of the picture, cutting across the face of the subject just at the 
eyes, is the result of Stoey’s efforts to improve his own negative. 
He attempted to eliminate the very bad scratches above Ritner’s 
head by varnishing the glass plate and rubbing the varnished area 
with graphite. The efforts were obviously unsuccessful, although 
the procedure was a standard photographic technique. 

There is some room for doubt concerning the time when Ritner 
posed for the daguerreotype. In his catalogue, Stoey frequently 
entered the date on which he made a particular negative. In this case 
it was 1901. The note, “40 years ago,” in his entry for the Ritner 
picture would place the date for the original in 1861. The art of 
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JOSEPH RITNER: A DAGUERREOTYPE 
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daguerreotypy, introduced into this country at New York late in 
1839, was swiftly made obsolete by the invention of the wet col- 
lodion process in 1851. Because of its great advantages, the wet 
plate process was accepted very rapidly by most photographers. 
While there is no assurance of accuracy in the estimate, the sug- 
gestion that Ritner posed for his daguerreotype portrait during the 
1840's, that is, within ten years after leaving office or when he was 
between the ages of 59 and 69, must not be taken lightly. The 
use of daguerreotypy as a photographic procedure as late as 1861, 
when Ritner was 81 years old, was most unusual, although not un- 
known. 

Barring complete error in the identification of the subject as 
Ritner, it seems quite likely that this might be the earliest 
known photographic representation of any of the men who had 
served as governors of the Commonwealth. Ritner’s term ended 
before daguerreotypy had been introduced to America, but his long 
life span carried him well into the years when it and better 
processes were common. Only three of his predecessors in office 
lived long enough to become possible subjects for photographic 
portraits: William Findlay lived until 1846; John A. Shulze until 
1852; and George Wolf until 1840. Perhaps photographs of these 
men exist; if so, they are at present unknown and the Historical 
and Museum Commission would be pleased to have copies of them. 
Photographs of Ritner’s successors should be less difficult to find. 

But, whether a “first” or not, this picture of Ritner, revealing 
as it does his rugged countenance bearing so determined and stern 
an expression, is an interesting and valuable addition to the grow- 
ing photographic record of Pennsylvania history. It may serve as 
an incentive for the publication of other early daguerreotypes. 








PETER KALM’S AMERICA: 


THE BENEFITS WHICH ENGLAND 
COULD DERIVE FROM HER COLONIES 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


Sven Gowinius, Respondent, 20 June, 1763 
Peter Kalm, Preceptor 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED By ESTHER LOUISE LARSEN* 


Peter Kalm, the first trained scientist to visit North America, arrived in 
Philadelphia in September, 1748, for a two and one half year visit. A student 
of Linnaeus, his mission was to search for plants of sufficient economic 
significance to merit their introduction into Sweden and Finland, and to 
supply scientific information and specimens to Linnaeus and to fellow mem- 
bers of the Kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps Academien. Kalm, with his scientific 
training, wide interests, and natural curiosity, left for posterity records not 
only of the natural phenomena which he observed, but also a detailed ac- 
count of the cultural history of the period. His journal En Resa till Norra 
America (A Journey to North America), published in three volumes in 
Stockholm, 1753-1761, is invaluable to the student of colonial history because 
it includes details which the chronicler of the familiar scene tends to omit. 

Linnaeus, judging the climate of like latitudes in North America to be 
the same as those in Sweden, was insistent that Kalm explore the region 
of Hudson’s Bay. Surely here plants would be found which would make 
agriculture possible in Lapland. Linnaeus had no conception of the inac- 
cessibility of Northern Canada. He most certainly had no idea that he was 
attempting to drive Kalm into the tundra. He did travel twelve Swedish 
miles north of Quebec, and was convinced that the vegetation beyond this 
point held nothing of economic consequence. He had hoped to visit Maryland 
and Virginia, but these plans never materialized, possibly because he felt 
duty-bound to restrict his investigations to those regions which produced 
plants more compatible with the climate of Northern Europe. 

The results of Kalm’s scientific observations were published in a series 
of articles which appeared in Kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps Academiens Hand- 


*Esther Louise Larsen (Mrs. Kenneth D. Doak) became interested in 
Peter Kalm while doing graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1934 she began editing and translating Kalm’s many articles on American 
subjects, her scientific background and her knowledge of Swedish specially 
fitting her for the task. The present paper was prepared with the support 
of a grant from The American Philosophical Society. 
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PETER KALM’S AMERICA 


PORTRAIT OF AN ABO PROFESSOR, PROBABLY PEHR KALM 


Painted by Johann Georg Geitel (1683-1771). The original is in the Finnish National 
Museum. It is here reproduced from a plate contained in Carl Skottsberg’s Pehr 
Kalm. Levnadsteckning, Stockholm, 1951. 


Courtesy Swedish R. Academy of Sciences 
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lingar from 1749 to 1778. In them he discusses American agriculture, climate, 
animals, insects, and the economic value of trees, shrubs, and herbs together 
with their characteristic and medicinal uses. Some of his observations are 
also found in the theses of his student respondents. As presiding officer he 
should definitely be given the credit for those which deal with American 
subjects. As Professor of Economics at the University of Finland, he quite 
naturally directed the attention of his students to the economic significance 
of America to the colonial powers. 

Two papers dealing with the subject were issued in small octavo pamphlets. 
One of these was presented by Daniel And. Backman on July 13, 1754. En- 
titled “Nyttan som kunnat tilfalla wart Kjara Fadernesland, af Des Nybygge 
i America fordom Nya Swerige kalladt” (The Benefits which our Dear 
Fatherland might have derived from the Colonies in America formerly called 
New Sweden), it is fifteen pages long and bears the imprint, “Abo Tryckt, 
hos Directeuren och Kongl. Boktr. i [printed by the director and royal 
publisher in] . . . Finland, Jacob Merckel.” A translation of it was pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, Volume 74 
(1950), pages 500-511, under the title “Peter Kalm, Preceptor.” The other, 
“Nyttan som England kan hafva af sina Nybyggen i Norra America,” was 
presented by Sven Gowinius on June 20, 1763. This thesis, which is here 
given in translation, is"twenty-two pages long and bears the imprint, “Abo, 
Tryckt hos [printed by]#Johan Christopher Frenckell.” It is the more compre- 
hensive of the ‘two theses, and.is particularly interesting because it predicts 


the possibility of the ¢separation of the North American Colonies from 
England. ut 


ECENT »gazetteers show‘what ‘an advantageous peace England 
R obtained-at the close of:the war with France and Spain and 
the extensive lands she acquired. If any of.the belligerent nations, 
after:so much’ bloodletting, can-be said to have gained anything 
and received some compensation for the great expense and trouble, 
it is undoubtedly England. She might become formidable to Europe 
and in particular to the colonies of the remaining’European powers 
in America because of the astounding increase in the lands. which 
she controls. She is now in a position to-do without the goods 
which she formerly purchased from foreign countries. .. . 

1. All records show that the motherland can derive great benefits 
from colonies which are wisely ruled. They help make a land rich 
and powerful. Ancient Tyrus, France and Portugal, but more 
especially England and Holland of recent times, prove this fact. 
It is not true of Spain, who, because of many political blunders, is 
poor in spite of large, rich colonies in America. If Sweden, Den- 
mark and other favorably-situated European countries had as 
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many advantageously-located and well-established colonies as Eng- 
land and Holland, they would doubtless be more powerful. Econ- 
omy between motherland and colony, if it is to be harmonious, 
should be based on the premise that the motherland obtain from 
the colony the wares and products which she can not produce and 
which she formerly obtained through foreign trade. On the other 
hand, the colony should not dccupy itself, except in emergency, 
with those branches of economy which nature designates as those 
of the motherland. There should be a mutually beneficial exchange. 
Now we shall see to what extent England will be able to achieve 
this object through her colonies on the North American continent. 
We shall confine our discussion to the mainland, because brevity 
does not permit us to include the islands which belong to Eng- 
land in America. 

2. According to the latest peace terms, France relinquished all 
Canada to England, together with the greater part of Louisiana 
across the Mississippi River. We can not readily determine what 
is meant by the latter. The English accuse the French of making 
the boundaries so vague in their North American treaties that 
they can interpret them as they see fit, thus making it possible for 
them to claim whole provinces. Spain has ceded Florida to Eng- 
land. England is in possession of a piece of land which stretches 
from the southernmost tip of Florida at about 25° North latitude 
in a continuous line north to Hudson’s Bay at about 62° of the 
same latitude or possibly further to the northernmost limits of the 
continent. With the exception of those localities at the southern 
end of the Mississippi River, one might say that the English pos- 
sessions begin in the east at the Atlantic Ocean and stretch west, 
reaching nearly to the Southern Ocean or at least to the Spanish 
Colonies, if there are any, on the Southern Ocean. It is true 
that the larger part of the interior is inhabited by several tribes of 
wild Indians, but we know that, as soon as Europeans become 
owners of the land along the coast in America, they consider all 
the land to the interior their own. They have many ways of be- 
coming masters of these wild Indians and undisputed owners of 
their property. This situation will be discussed in chapter 9. Eng- 
land now owns a tract of land in North American which in length 
and breadth is larger than Europe. This extensive area is, accord- 
ing to the geographical and travel books at our disposal, exceed- 
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ingly variable. Thus, with the exception of those regions nearest 
to Hudson’s Bay, where few plants grow because of the extreme 
cold, the soil is quite productive in most places since it is not used 
by the Indians, except for the most primitive type of agriculture. 
Most of the region has always been covered with forest and the 
mold has accumulated for hundreds of years. Therefore, when the 
Europeans cut away the forests and use the land for fields, it can 
be cultivated for a number of years without fertilizers. The sum- 
mers are so warm in Montreal, Canada, and Boston, New England, 
that they not only grow all kinds of pumpkins but also melons 
and watermelons, just as we grow cabbage and turnips. It becomes 
warmer the farther south you go. Choice fruits which grow wild 
in the forests will be listed in chapter 4. The entire country is cut 
by large rivers, most of which are navigable for from 10 to 15 
miles not only by yachts but also by large ships. Some rivers are 
navigable for 30 to 60 Swedish miles and where they can not be 
navigated by vessels, smaller boats get through. There are five 
large fresh water lakes, which resemble oceans, located right in 
the heart of the continent. According to the account of Charlevoix 
in his History of Canada, Lake Ontario is 80 French miles long 
and about 25 miles wide. The lakes Erie, Huron and Michigan 
are each about a hundred miles long and 30 miles wide. Lake 
Superior is the largest of all, being 200 French miles long and at 
most points 80 miles wide. The lakes are all so deep and clear 
that they can be navigated by large yachts, but the channels con- 
necting them are so shallow that only small boats can pass through. 
Between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario boats and cargos must be 
carried overland for three French miles or about 14% Swedish 
miles because of the Niagara waterfalls, which are 135 feet high 
and carry all the water from Lake Superior, Michigan, Huron and 
Erie. According to Prof. Kalm’s account,’ the limestone, which 
forms the precipice of the waterfall, is not very hard. Therefore 
a canal with locks could be made for boats. In addition to the 
lakes mentioned above, there are a great many smaller lakes, some 
of which surpass in size Saiman and Peijenden in Finland. In the 


1The original letter which Pehr Kalm wrote to Benjamin Franklin on 
September 2, 1750, describing Niagara Falls is preserved in the manuscript 
collection of the library of the American Philosophical Society. It is the first 
description of Niagara Falls in English and was published in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gasette on September 20, 1750. 
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main this is a healthful land. Plagues are unknown. The Europeans 
living here are not usually troubled by famine. The summers are 
long and the climate is such that, if one species does not mature, 
another will. Now we shall see what the products of the land are. 

3. First we shall consider the products of the mineral realm. 
Although America is known chiefly for gold, no evidence has been 
found of gold deposits in the English colonies. Campanius on page 
35 of his account of New Sweden tells of an Indian who promised 
certain governors a whole mountain of gold. The Indian disap- 
peared and the information was unreliable. Professor Kalm received 
beautiful specimens of silver ore from Carolina, Virginia and 
several places in Canada. There are fine copper mines in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Professor Kalm has collected and seen 
specimens of fine copper ore from Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
New England, Canada and Hudson’s Bay. He judged from the 
large collection of rich copper ore specimens which were shown 
him by Governor Marquis La Galissoniere, that there must be an 
abundance of rich copper deposits further inland in Canada. Sev- 
eral pieces of solid copper, some larger than the largest bricks, have 
been found far inland in Canada along river banks. I have seen 
a fine specimen of this pure copper in the Professor’s mineral 
collection. The richest lead ore is to be found in Illinois as well 
as in many places in Canada. Iron ore, in quantities equalling that 
of Sweden and Russia, is to be found not only in the original Eng- 
lish Colonies but also in Canada. Professor Kalm saw several rich 
alum deposits. Coal, an abundance of petroleum, a variety of 
marble, including the beautiful red serpentine from which the 
Indians make their peace pipes and beautiful mill and grind stones, 
have been found. May not many more of the substances already 
discussed, and others belonging to the mineral realm, be discovered 
in this broad land when it is better known? The abundance of 
waterfalls, as well as the nearly inexhaustible forests which are 
found here, will make the development of these mineral resources 
both easy and profitable. 

4. Now let us see what the plant kingdom has to offer. The 
cuuntry is overgrown with heavy forests containing many kinds 
of trees. There are 9 or 10 different oaks, nearly all of which can 
be used in ship building. It is true that the ships built from these 
do not last as long as those built from the European oak, but the 
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American oaks are more plentiful and less expensive. Pine forests 
cover large areas. White pine masts: obtained here are superior 
to any Europe can produce. A great quantity of tar is made from 
other species of pine. One learns from the Philadelphia Gazette 
that from the first of November, 1736, to the first of November, 
1737, South Carolina alone shipped out 14,617 barrels of pitch, 
12,503 barrels of tar, 6,505 barrels of the so-called turpentine tar, 
and 133 barrels of resin. The following year, Charlestown, South 
Carolina, according to No. 522 of the same Gazette, shipped 16,788 
barrels of tar, 845 barrels of the so called turpentine tar, and 55 
barrels of resin. The forests contain fine wild fruit trees, such as 
the mulberry tree, chestnut, chinquapin (a small species of chest- 
nut), various kinds of walnut trees, plums, grapevines, elm trees, 
pawpaw (a very fine fruit), several kinds of cherries, peaches, 
hazel and many other palatable fruits. There are numerous medic- 
inal plants such as Sassafras,* Polygala Senega L.,* Aristolochia 
Virg.,* and many others.® The French carry on a heavy trade with 
China in ginseng. Wood from black walnut,® cherry and red maple 
is available for the finest cabinet work. There are many native dye 
plants. Trees, which will produce the finest of quickset hedges‘ 


* Sassafras albidium (Nutt.) Nees. 

* Seneca-Snakeroot. 

* Aristolochia Serpentaria L. is the Virginia Snakeroot. 

*Pehr Kalm’s octavo pamphlet (Stockholm, 1751) with the heading “En 
kort berattelse om naturliga stallet nyttan, samt sk6tseln af nagra waxter, 
utaf hwilka fro6n nyligen blifwit hembragte fran Norra America, til deras 
tjenst, som hafwa ndja, at i wart climat gora forsok med de sammas culti- 
verande,” has been translated by Esther Louise Larsen and was published in 
Agriculiural History 13:33-64 (January, 1939), under the title, “Peter 
Kalm’s short account of the natural position, use, and care of some plants, 
of which the seeds were recently brought home from North America for 
the service of those who take pleasure in experimenting with the cultivation 
-of the same in our climate.” It constitutes a comprehensive summary of 
Kalm’s observations on American plants which he considered of economic 
importance. 

°“Norr-Americanska svarta valn6t-tradets egenskaper och nytta” from 
Kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps Academiens Handlingar, 28:51-64 (1767), and 
“Om hvita valnottradets egenskaper och nytta,” from Handlingar 30:119- 
127 (1769) appeared in translation under the title, “Pehr Kalm’s Observa- 
tions on the black walnut and butternut trees,” in Agricultural History 
16 :149-157 (July, 1942). 

7“R6n om den Americanska so kallade Tupp-sporre hagtorns nytta til 
lefvande hackar” in Handlingar 34:343-349 (1773) appeared in translation 
under the title, “Pehr Kalm’s Observations concerning the usefulness of the 
American so-called Cockspur Hawthorn for Quickset hedges,” in Agricul- 
tural History 19:254-255 (October, 1945). 
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for field and meadow, are available. Huge quantities of boards and 
joists are exported annually to the American islands. 

5. Now we shall see what profit can be derived from the animal 
kingdom. The woods are full of four-footed animals; the air is 
filled with all kinds of birds; rivers, lakes and adjoining oceans 
abound in fine fish. We shall only discuss the animal products 
important in trade. There is a fabulous population of beaver in the 
streams of the land. Beaver pelts, purchased from the savages for 
European shipment, are one of the chief exports of North America. 
Douglass in his English Colonies in North America, Vol. 1, p. 176, 
states that the Hudson’s Bay company receives yearly from the 
region of Hudson Bay beaver pelts valued at 40,000 pounds 
sterling. To this item we must add the fabulous quantities shipped 
from the whole of Canada, New England, New York, Philadelphia 
and other regions. In Stockholm’s Postidning, No. 42 of the cur- 
rent year, under the heading of Charlestown, Carolina, March 9th, 
one reads the following: “Pelts, particularly beaver pelts, shipped 
from Canada in the previous year, reached a value of 60,000 pounds 
sterling.” In addition, most ports ship quantities of deer hides 
to Europe every year. According to the Philadelphia Gazette, No. 
522, Charlestown, South Carolina, alone exported 1,485 unpacked 
deer hides in addition to 442 packed hogsheads between November 
1, 1737, and November 1, 1738. Douglass says that South Carolina 
alone exports deer hides valued at 25,000 to 30,000 pounds 
sterling. In addition to these shipments large quantities of hides 
irom wild cattle, skins of bear, fox, raccoon, marten, lynx, elk, 
wolf and many others are exported annually. The inhabitants of 
New England and Canada carry on a heavy export trade based on 
whaling and sealing. Douglass (p. 298) says that 10,000 barrels 
of whale oil were shipped from New England in 1748. Herring 
and cod are found in unbelievable quantities in the New World. 
According to Douglass (p. 298) the amount of cod received from 
the New World varies from 100,000 to 300,000 quintals yearly. 

6. We have hastily reviewed the natural resources of this land 
which belongs to England. We shall now consider the products 
obtained by foreign trade which England might receive through 
the diligence of her colonials. In South Carolina, Georgia, and more 
particularly in Florida, the heat is almost unendurable; and, dur- 
ing the winter, there is scarcely any cold weather at all. Plantations 
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could be established in these provinces, for producing plants which 
can only be grown in mild climates. Coffee, red and yellow brazil- 
wood, rice, indigo, sugar, cotton, olive trees, lemon, Seville orange, 
orange and almond trees, grapevines of all kinds, the host of the 
cochineal insect and many other plants important in trade and 
medicine might be grown in these mild climates. There is every 
reason to believe that these plants can be produced in Florida, 
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since some of them already grow there, and others come from 
regions where the climate is no warmer. Indigo, rice and cotton 
have been produced successfully in South Carolina. Professor 
Kalm has seen cotton mature in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York. A considerable amount of rice is shipped to Europe 
annually by South Carolina. The Pennsylvania Gazette (No. 481) 
informs us that during the year of 1737, South Carolina exported 
45,540 barrels and 519 sacks of rice. For the year 1738, No. 522 of 
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the same Gazette makes the statement that 34,444 barrels of rice 
were shipped from Charlestown, South Carolina. In Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and to a certain 
extent in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York, the useful 
plants listed below can be grown with amazing success: mulberry, 
tobacco, cotton, rice, grapevines (all European types used in wine 
pressing can be grown here). Since wine is said to be improved 
during long sea transport, it will be of a better quality when it 
reaches England. Douglass (p. 440) says that the tobacco trade 
of Virginia yearly engages over 200 ships, and brings an annual 
income to the crown of about 3 to 400,000 pounds sterling. The 
Pennsylvania Gasette (No. 650) says that, during the year 1741, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, alone shipped 40,798 hogsheads and 34 
barrels of tobacco. The white mulberry will grow rapidly as far 
as 42° lat., which is the northernmost limit of the red mulberry. 
Large plantations of both red and white mulberry have already 
been established in Georgia, Carolina and Virginia. Silk manu- 
factured in these colonies is not inferior to that of France and Italy. 
In the year 1733, England imported silk valued at 300,000 pounds 
sterling from Italy alone. The value of silk imported from Italy, 
France, India and China reached 500,000 pounds sterling. (See 
Reasons for establishing the Colony of Georgia, p. 7 and 12.) The 
English Colonies in North America will soon be able to produce 
all the useful plants grown in all of Europe, for they have both 
hotter and colder climates and in addition there are desert areas 
for vegetation requiring it. 

7. England will now have the distinct advantage of receiving 
from her own colonies goods which she formerly purchased else- 
where at great cost. She will also have large quantities of goods 
to sell. She has complete control over the fur trade, and makes 
an incredibly high profit from the fisheries. Because of influence 
over seamen she has a large outlet for manufactured goods. When 
these wide lands have been settled, large fleets of soldiers could 
be brought to Europe, should circumstances require it. 

8. There are several answers to the question how England can 
settle this large unhabited land, without completely stripping her- 
self of population. A study of the population of existing colonies, 
which vary in age from 100 to 150 years, is helpful. In the year 
1628, the first settlers came to New England (see Oldmixon’s 
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Description of the English Colonies in America, p. 53). By the 
year of 1722, the city of Boston had a population of 12,000, and 
by 1742, it had reached 16,382 (see Douglass, p. 530). The province 
of Massachusetts Bay, which is also a part of New England, had 
a population of 94,000 in 1722. By 1742 the province had 41,000 
men of military age, not counting 2,600 negro slaves of the same 
sex (see Douglass, p. 531). In 1683, the first English settlers were 
sent to Maryland, whose population exceeded 30,000 by 1740 (see 
Oldmixon, p. 53). Amidas and Barlov were the first English- 
men to reach Virginia in 1584. They took some tobacco home with 
them. It is said to be the first ever seen in England, but no real 
interest was shown in it until 1607. By 1740 Virginia had a popula- 
tion of over 70,000 (see Oldmixon, pp. 347, 358, 425). From the 
address delivered by Professor Kalm in 1752, when he became 
Professor of Economics, I learn that when the English first came 
to New Sweden, or what is now Pennsylvania, in 1681, the Eu- 
ropean population did not exceed 1,000. Because of the wise 
regulations of Penn, the population has increased at an incredible 
rate. The government of Pennsylvania was able to show how well 
this country could withstand an enemy onslaught in the war be- 
tween England, France and Spain in the year of 1747. Pennsyl- 
vania alone had over 80,000 men of military age. At the beginning 
of the year 1737, the population of New Jersey was 47,369. It 
had reached 61,403 by 1745, an increase of 14,034 in less than 
nine years (see Franklin’s Poor Richard or the Philadelphia 
Almanac). From this brief discussion it is clear that the country 
is being populated quickly. I wish to place further emphasis on 
the prosperity of this country. Much of the land is tax free or 
taxed so lightly one could hardly consider it a tax. Due to the 
freedom which is enjoyed here, every man may be said to be a 
king on his own land and in his own home. There are no customs, 
no taxes, there is complete religious freedom, and the country is 
not in danger of enemy attack. Because of the many advantages, 
European immigrants arrive each year from England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Germany. 12,000 German immigrants came to Penn- 
sylvania in the summer of 1749 (see the account in the above- 
mentioned Almanac). The population increases more rapidly here 
than in most parts of Europe. Because of the advantages listed 
above and because land is so easily obtained, young people are 
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soon on their own. The drain from home labor might cause a 
shortage. Fortunately the government has found a solution (see 
Kalm’s American. Resa T. 2, p. 475). If the English government 
will facilitate immigration of Germans and others, the population 
will increase rapidly. Wise provisions for incorporating Indians 
into the community might also help. Many other methods for 
bringing about an increase in population could be discussed but 
time will not permit. 


9. This question might be raised: Would the country not be 
crowded for Europeans if the Indians should unite? The answer 
is, even if one concedes the impossible, that the Indian tribes 
should form an alliance against the Europeans, they could do 
little. The entire Indian country is exceedingly sparsely settled. 
It is possible to travel 3 to 15 miles without reaching an Indian 
village or farm. Occasionally they are somewhat closer but for the 
most part there is a great sparsity of inhabitants. The number of 
Europeans is now practically equal to that of the Indians. Let us 
suppose that the Indians have become accustomed to guns, no 
longer respect the law, and are able to confiscate all the guns, 
powder and shot from the Europeans. We should soon learn how 
ineffectual they are. The Indians are divided into many nations 
or tribes. They are always out scalping, or at war with one an- 
other. The hate among them is unquenchable. They kill each other 
daily and hourly. Since the Europeans came to America several 
tribes have been completely exterminated. One thing more dis- 
astrous than sickness and war to the Indian is brandy, a drink 
which he did not know until the arrival of the European, and for 
which he has an incredible appetite. If an Indian is given as much 
brandy as he desires, he will drink himself to death. The ancient 
Romans and Greeks considered fighting and dying for the father- 
land as honorable as he considers death due to drinking. Drinking 
has killed more Indians in North America since the arrival of the 
Europeans, than all deaths due to disease. Their numbers are also 
decreased, because of the senseless custom of either allowing them- 
selves to be placed in, or jumping into, cold water when they run 
high temperatures. 

Other questions arise which can be answered: When these 
countries become stronger, and more heavily populated, might 
they not separate from England, and set up a kingdom of their 
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own? Particularly if England restricts their right to manufacture? 
The answer is that the country is divided into several provinces, 
each with its own governor, laws, money, etc. Therefore each 
province is entirely independent. Each province has its own parlia- 
ment. The individual governments might to a certain extent lead 
one province and governor to hold the other in check. Other con- 
ditions might keep these lands from falling away. It is difficult 
to say what might happen. Professor Kalm has told me that he 
noticed a great hate between the colonies and their motherland 
when he was there. Freedom to manufacture goods was much 
curtailed. He often heard it said openly that in 20 or 30 years, 
they could become a separate kingdom and have their own king. 
The fact remains, they would not enjoy the great advantages they 
now have under England. However, we shall permit England to 
solve these problems herself. From this brief account we see what 
great strength England gained by the last peace treaty. If we 
consider that all the Indians in this vast region which England 
now has under her domain must buy all the European goods they 
need from the English, we can see that the English, if they treat 
the Indians well, might have a great deal of help from them against 
their European neighbors. If a country as strong in sea power as 
England held a fort at the tip of Florida during war time, she 
could easily take a large number of ships from her French and 
Spanish neighbors going to and from Europe. Thus, when we 
consider all her colonies not only on the mainland of North Amer- 
ica, but also in the islands, and if we also consider the enterprising 
husbandry of the English Nation, we would seem to have reason 
enough to predict that the English power might some day swallow 
up everything owned by other European powers in America. 
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FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE, 1755-56 


By Wittram A. HunTER* 


Bu’® the French and Indian War, military establishments 
were almost unknown in Pennsylvania. A Proprietary pro- 
posal in 1750 to protect the Pennsylvania fur trade by building a 
“Fort or Block-House” on the Ohio had been rejected by the 
Provincial Assembly; and as late as 1755 William Smith could 
report that: 


In Pennsylvania, we have but one small Fortification, 
and that raised and supported at the Expense of private 
People. The Proprietors, indeed, generously made us a 
Present of twelve large Cannon, part of the twenty-six 
we have mounted, and they have also given the Gunner 
of the Fort a Salary of twenty Pounds per Annum to- 
wards his Support.' 


This solitary fort mentioned by Dr. Smith was the “Associa- 
tion Battery” erected below Philadelphia a few years earlier. The 
inland reaches of the Province, on which, only a year later, Penn- 
sylvania’s first and most elaborate system of frontier defenses 
would be erected, lay wide and unprotected in 1755, from the 
upper Delaware River west and southwest across the Susquehanna 
to the Maryland line. 

Pennsylvanians need now to be reminded that before the 1750's 
the idea of a western frontier marking the line of conflict between 
hostile peoples was strange; for this pattern, once established, has 
become so familiar that romancers and even historians have as- 


*Mr. William A. Hunter, Senior Archivist, Division of Public Records, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, will be remembered by 
readers of PENNSYLVANIA History for his “Provincial Negotiations with 
the Western Indians, 1754-58” (PENNsyLvANIA History, July, 1951) and 
“The Horses in the Moon” (ibid., April, 1955). 

14 Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania . . . , 2d ed. (London, 
1755), 11-12. 
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sumed its earlier existence.? The reality of 1755 is better reflected, 
however, in an observation made by General Shirley, writing to 
Secretary Fox on December 20 of that year: 


I can’t but Attribute, Sir, the present Confusion and 
Distress of Pensilvania, principally to the Government’s 
being just now beginning to recover from it’s principales 
of non-Defence, & the people’s being unaquainted to At- 
tacks from the Indians, & making a stand against them.® 


Life on the margins of the settled areas had its attendant hard- 
ships and dangers, it is true, and here and in the lands between 
the white and the Indian settlements lawless and violent deeds 
were sometimes committed, as elsewhere in the Province; but so 
far as there was an early pattern of conflict on the Ohio it was 
one of rivalry and occasional clash between English and French 
interests, and not one of warfare between white and Indian. 

Indeed, the strength of Pennsylvania’s position on the Ohio 
during the quarter-century before the French and Indian War— 
and the subsequent weakness of that position, as well—resulted 
from the settlement there of Delaware Indians from the south- 
eastern parts of the colony. A background of generally peaceful 
relations with William Penn’s settlers, and the adoption of an 
economy dependent upon European trade goods, made these In- 
dians natural collaborators with the Pennsylvania traders who 
accompanied and followed them westward. Friendly relations be- 
tween these Indians and the English were further encouraged by 
the Ohio representatives (and especially by Tanagharisson, their 
“Half King’) of the Six Nations, conquerors of the Ohio lands, 
to whom these Delawares were subordinate and by whose permis- 
sion they had settled here. 

~The first Pennsylvanian frontier defenses of the French and 
Indian War were magazines, not forts, established in Cumber- 


*'Well known examples of this predating appear in “Sufferings of Peter 


Williamson ... ,” in Archibald Loudon, A Selection, of ... Narratives... 
(Carlisle, Pa., 1808), I, 91-107; and in “Provincial Correspondence: 1750 to 
1765,” in Samuel Hazard, The Register of Pennsylvania ..., IV (1829), 


389-391, 416. The former article is part of French and Indian Cruelty, 
Exemplified in the Life, and Various Vicissitudes of Fortune, of Peter 
Williamson ..., first printed at York, England, in 1758. 

*Loudoun Papers (Huntingdon Library; microfilm copy in collections of 
Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg). 
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land County; and they were designed for the protection of sup- 
plies rather than of settlers. General Braddock’s army advanced 
from Virginia in 1755, by way of western Maryland. However, 
Pennsylvania was a supply base for the expedition; and the ef- 
forts of this province were directed toward accumulation of these 
supplies and the opening of a road over which they could be 
carried to the advancing troops. On June 13, Edward Shippen 
wrote to Governor Morris offering the use of “a Strong Stone 
House 30 feet Square at the back Run at Shippensburg” for 
storing supplies; and in July he wrote again, recommending to 
the Governor that cattle for the expedition be kept at Tobias 
Hendricks’ (present Camp Hill), on the Proprietors’ own Manor 
of Lowther. Charles Swaine, who arrived at Shippensburg on 
July 9, supervised the storage there of supplies which by July 3 
had amounted to 213 barrels of pork, 56,000 pounds of flour, and 
100 head of oxen. By this date it had been decided to establish 
an advanced “Magazine at or near McDowalls mill” (present 
Markes, Franklin County), which, Shippen thought, “ought to 
be protected by at least 20, or 30 Soldiers, and there shou’d be a 
Blockade [Stockade] built.” It was while on a trip to Cumber- 
land County to supervise the establishment of this advanced depot 
that Governor Morris received the news of General Braddock’s 
defeat on July 9.* 

This defeat, though its full implications were not at once ap- 
parent, called for further precautions. Governor Morris accord- 
ingly “at the request of the People laid the Ground for a Wooden 
Fort in the Town of Carlisle and directed one of the same kind 
to be formed at Shippensburgh . . . and formed four Campanies 
of Militia to whom I distributed some Powder and Lead.” He 
also requested Colonel Dunbar to post the remains of Braddock’s 
army at Carlisle, Shippensburg, and McDowell’s Mill; and James 
Burd, who had supervised the opening of the supply road, thought 
“that a Fort wou’d be imediately erected” at Ray’s Town (Bed- 
ford) to bar that road to the French.® 

Withdrawal of Dunbar’s men to New York increased the ap- 
parent need for Provincial defense of this region. Incomplete in- 

“Colonial Records (CR), VI, 460; Pennsylvania Archives, first series 


(PA1), II, 359, 364, 372. 
°CR, VI, 500, 516-317. 
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formation indicates that the four militia companies proposed by 
the Governor represented Carlisle and vicinity, under William 
Buchanan ; Lurgan Township (northern Franklin County), under 
Alexander Culbertson; Hamilton Township (west of Chambers- 
burg), under Joseph Armstrong; and Peters Township (about 
Mercersburg), under William Maxwell.° For greater security, 
local officials later proposed additional forts to supplement the 
two ordered by the Governor. In general, these preparations on 
the Province’s first armed frontier seem to have anticipated at- 
tack by a French military force advancing by way of the Potomac 
and southern Pennsylvania, rather than trouble with the Indians. 

The traditionally friendly Indians on the Ohio now found 
themselves in a precarious situation, however, unable to trade 
with the English and threatened by the French and their Indian 
allies. The Six Nations Half King and his pro-British followers 
had removed to the English settlements, but this course was im- 
practical for any large number of Indians; so, of necessity, the 
Ohio Indians, their faith in British power shaken by Washing- 
ton’s failure in 1754 and broken by Braddock’s defeat in 1755, 
became more or less active collaborators of the French. 

Even before the French victory at the Monongahela there had 
been warnings of trouble. On June 22-24, 1755, “Two Parties of 
French and Indians, to the amount of 130 men,” had raided the 
borders of Virginia and Maryland, killing more than twenty per- 
sons near Fort Cumberland; and on July 3 a few Indians had 
attacked Burd’s road builders. John Harris had warned that ‘‘for 
want of small Block Houses, or Forts, and Men to guard our 
Back Inhabitants” Pennsylvanian settlers might suffer similar 
raids. But to some people the trouble at Fort Cumberland seemed 
comfortably distant; and Edward Shippen, writing on July 4 
of the Indian attack at “our Fort” (Fort Cumberland), had ob- 
served that “of all the Persons I have talked with, John Harris 
at Pexton is the greatest Coward, and discourages the Folks most 
. .. | hope I have put a Stop to his silly Proceedings.” Never- 
theless, in this same letter, Shippen had recommended a guard and 
stockade at the Cumberland County supply depot. By this date the 
raids on the settlers were believed to have been the work of the 
once-friendly Delawares and Shawnees.? 


* Ibid., 533; PAl1, II, 385-386, 392. 
7CR, VI, 457-460; 466-467 ; PA1, II, 362-364. 
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On July 31 the Provincial Assembly received petitions from 
Paxton, Derry, and Hanover townships, Lancaster County (now 
Dauphin and Lebanon), “setting forth the great Danger they 
apprehend themselves to be in since the late Defeat of the Forces 
under General Braddock, and praying that this House would 
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furnish them with Arms and Ammunition for Defence of their 
Houses and Families”; on the following day it received similar 
petitions from Chester County. On August 22 the Assembly 
granted a thousand pounds “for the King’s Use,” and appointed a 
committee of five members (of whom Evan Morgan and Ben- 
jamin Franklin became the active members) to dispense the 
money. By the end of October this committee had purchased five 
hundred guns and a supply of ammunition which were distributed 
in Cumberland, York, and Lancaster counties.® 

George Croghan, whose trading post at Aughwick (Shirleys- 
burg) stood “30 Miles back of all Inhabitance on y* fronteers,” 
began to build “a Small Stockade fort,” as he wrote William 
Johnson on September 10; by October 9 he hoped to have his 
stockade finished “by the middle of next week,” and asked Charles 
Swaine, at Shippensburg, to “Lend me 6 Guns with powder, 20 
of Lead by the bearrer,” which he promised to repay.° 

Then, on Thursday, October 16, the first hostile blow fell on 
the Pennsylvania settlements—not on the western reaches of Cum- 
berland County, as anticipated, but on the Susquehanna. “A 
Dutch Woman,” going to visit relatives at Penns Creek, near pres- 
ent Selinsgrove, first discovered the bodies of the victims; and 
on October 20 John Harris wrote to inform the Governor of the 
attack. Twenty-five persons had been killed or carried off; and 
the Delaware Indians who committed the massacre had trans- 
ferred the field of battle from the remote woods of the Mononga- 
hela to the bounds of the settled countryside.’° 

Among the varied consequences of this attack, the first and 
most terrifying, a report that an army of French and Indians 
was advancing down the Susquehanna West Branch, proved a 
false alarm. The creation of an open breach between Pennsyl- 
vania’s white settlers and her once-friendly Indians, on the other 
hand, was of grave and lasting consequence; for these Indians’ 


SCR, VI, 679; Pennsylvania Archives, Eighth Series (PA8), V, 3935, 
4004, 4354-4357; Penn MSS, Indian Affairs, III, 28-29 (Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania). 

°CR, VI, 642-643; Papers of Sir William Johnson (Albany, 1921-), II. 
28-30. 

“CR, VI, 645-648, 654-655; see also “Narrative of Marie LeRoy and 
Barbara Leininger,’ PA2, VII, 401 ff. 
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knowledge of eastern Pennsylvania, to which most of them were 
native, made them especially useful allies of the French, whose 
raiding parties, composed of Delawares and other Indians, com- 
monly accompanied by a few Frenchmen, soon terrorized the un- 
protected Pennsylvania frontier. Finally, the period of confusion 
and terror that followed these Indian attacks saw the first attempts 
to organize the frontier defenses which now had become necessary. 

From Penns Creek a wave of alarm spread southward and east- 
ward over the Province. A party of about forty men who went 
up to bury the victims of the attack were fired upon near the scene 
of the massacre, on October 25, and had several of their num- 
ber killed or drowned; and the two incidents won credence for 
the report, widely circulated a few days later, that fifteen hundred 
French and Indians were on the march.’ The people of Cum- 
berland County, within whose limits the two incidents took place, 
apprehensive before of attacks along their western frontier, now 
fully expected heavy blows upon their northern borders. Isolated 
settlers retreated into more populated areas; and those who stood 
their ground improvised loopholes and raised stockades to trans- 
form houses, mills, and even churches into the “private forts” 
which, in Cumberland County especially, became a commonplace 
of frontier life. In Lancaster County the effect of the attack at 
Penns Creek seems to have been fully as great as in Cumberland 
County; the impact upon Lancaster County was perhaps the 
greater because the threat of attack here had seemed less immediate. 

A proposal (anticipating the later Shamokin venture) to estab- 
lish a fort at Penns Creek proved short-lived. A shipment of arms 
for this purpose, on October 28, including the last weapons bought 
with the Assembly’s thousand-pound grant, and two cannon do- 
nated by William Allen, was opened at John Harris’s and dis- 
tributed locally, some of them being sent to Samuel Hunter’s mill, 
near present Rockville.” 

On October 20, Tobias Hendricks wrote from “Fortt Pleasent” 
to Secretary Richard Peters, asking arms “for the Defence of this 
Fort and the Psons that has Joyned to it which is upwards of 
one hundred.” Possibly Hendricks’ fort was the proposed one up 
the river, but it seems more probable that it was at his own home, 


"CR, VI, 649, 653-656, 659, 673, 682. 
12 Tbid., 655-656; PA1, II, 392, 441; Pennsylvania Gasette, Oct. 30, 1755. 
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in present Camp Hill. In response to this appeal, George Steven- 
son reported from York, on November 5, that:“We have sent 53 
Men well fited from this Town last Monday [November 3] 2 
o'clock P. M. & a Doctor, some Medicines & what Ammunition 
we could spare to Tob* Hendrix’s to join the main Body of Eng- 
lish Forces on the most neadful Part of the Frontiers, Mr. Adlum 
is with them.” Another York County company, under Hance 
Hamilton, marched to Carlisle." 

In Lancaster County matters were reported in such confusion 
that James Hamilton, Governor Morris’s predecessor and now a 
member of his Council, was sent to that county with a dedimus, 
dated November 3, to commission militia officers. Edward Shippen 
reported, on November 4, that “The People of this County are 
very willing to join in repelling the Invadres, but are without 
order, and many want arms. There are five Companys now in 
this Town from the Lower end of this County and the upper 
end of Chester County, besides three Companys belonging to the 
Town.” Two days later, he wrote that “there are about a Thou- 
sand Men in Arms gone up to John Harris’s within these two 
days; and this morning Mr Hamilton took horse to meet them 
There”; however, “before the Army would move Mr Hamilton 
& Mr James Wright were obliged to promise to bear their charge 
upon ye road and to support them During their Stay abroad”! 
Shippen also reported that “Eleven Companys were Stopt coming 
up... by a Lye... that y* Gov" declared that if any of ye Com- 
pany should kill an Indian Or a frenchman they would be prose- 
cuted according to Law.” Shortly, this accumulation of men was 
dispersed ; a year later, however, “sundry Tavern-keepers in Lan- 
caster” petitioned the Assembly to repay them “for Diet furnished 
the voluntary Militia on their March last Year to Harris’s Ferry.”** 

Temporarily, attention had been diverted from the western 
frontier of Cumberland County. It is true that Sheriff John Potter 
had called a meeting, on October 30, at which it had been decided 
to maintain five forts, at Carlisle, Shippensburg, Colonel Cham- 
bers’ (Chambersburg), Mr. Steel’s Meeting House (east of Mer- 
cersburg), and William Allison’s (Greencastle) ; but the first two 


'S PAl, II, 438, 514; see also 460. 
** Thid., 463-464, 472; PA8, VI, 4439; Shippen Papers, E. Shippen to Jo- 
seph Shippen, Nov. 7, 1755 (American Philosophical Society). 
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of these had been authorized in July, and mention as early as 
November 2 of “the Fort at Mr. Steel’s Meeting House” suggests 
that this fort also was of previous origin. The plans were late. 
Referring on November 5 to Hendricks’ district as “the most 
neadful Part of the Frontiers,” Stevenson had written unaware 
that on Saturday afternoon, four days before, a hundred Dela- 
ware and Shawnee Indians, led by “King” Shingas and Captain 
Jacobs, had descended upon the Big Cove (present McConnells- 
burg, Fulton County) and Tonoloway Creek, near the Maryland 
line, and had wiped out the settlements there. Sheriff Potter subse- 
quently reported that of a total of ninety-three families, forty- 
seven had been wiped out, and twenty-seven plantations burnt.'® 

The news spread rapidly along the valley. James Burd, building 
Fort Morris at Shippensburg, heard Saturday night that Indians 
had been seen at William Maxwell’s, on Conococheague; and on 
Sunday afternoon word of this new massacre came to John Arm- 
strong at Carlisle. After consultation, Armstrong, John Smith, 
and William Buchanan decided that Hance Hamilton and his 
company should march for Shippensburg on Monday morning, 
and that Burd should, if possible, precede him. Meanwhile, Sheriff 
Potter and Adam Hoops, at Conococheague, had summoned their 
neighbors, about a hundred of whom met at McDowell’s Mill on 
Sunday morning and scouted among the still burning plantations. 

Reinforcements arrived that afternoon; but Potter, Hoops, and 
the Reverend John Steel, who wanted to pursue the Indians up 
the valley, were outvoted by those who wished to return to Mc- 
Dowell’s Mill, whereupon Potter and his men went home. “TI will 
not guard a man that will not fight,” Potter declared, and urged 
the Governor to give arms to “such persons as would go out upon 
Scouts after the Indians rather than for the supply of Forts.” 
Burd and Hamilton arrived at McDowell’s on Monday, and 
called upon the local militia and others to join them, By Thursday, 
November 6, according to Hoops, four hundred men had assem- 
bled, half from Cumberland County, half with Hamilton from 
York County; but Shingas’ warriors and their captive had by 
then recrossed the Allegheny Mountains, and the troops could 


%CR, VI, 673-676, 706-707; Lamberton Scotch-Irish Collection, I, 23 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 
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only search the Cove and Path Valley and bring in whatever live- 
stock the Indians had missed.*® 

This second invasion of Cumberland County intensified the de- 
mand for adequate protection. Reporting the attack to the Gov- 
ernor, John Armstrong wrote, on November 2, “I’m of opinion, 
that no other means than a Chain of Block Houses along or near 
the south side of the Kittatinny Mountains, from Sasquehannah 
to the Temporary Line, can Secure the Lives and properties even 
of the old Inhabitants of this County, the new Settlements being 
all fled except Shareman’s Valley”; and on November 17 the 
Assembly had before it “A Petition from sundry Inhabitants of 
the County of Cumberland, praying that a Line of Forts may be 
erected from Potowmack to Susquehanna, and properly gar- 
risoned, for the Preservation of the Inhabitants of the said 
County, from the Incursions of the French and their Indians.”"* 

Governor Morris continued meanwhile to commission militia 
officers, and on November 3 had asked the Assembly to estab- 
lish a regular militia. The Assembly, while delaying action on this 
request, voted on November 19 to appropriate the stores of flour 
and cattle then in Cumberland County, intended originally for 
Braddock’s army, for the relief of the distressed inhabitants, as 
John Armstrong and John Smith judged proper; and in addition 
the Assembly made small grants of money to individual sufferers 
from Indian attacks. The Governor entrusted a quantity of pow- 
der, lead, and shot to Edward Shippen, who during the next few 
months distributed them in Cumberland, York, Lancaster, and 
Berks counties ; and more arms were distributed, on a “lend-lease” 
basis, to frontier settlers. Meanwhile the establishment of “private 
forts” continued, the best known in Cumberland County probably 
being that at John McDowell’s mill.’® 

Settlers east of the Susquehanna also reacted to the attacks and 
alarms west of the river. In Berks County, Conrad Weiser had 
heard on October 26 that the enemy had “crossed Susquehannah 


*CR, VI, 673-674; PA1, II, 462-463; Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XIII (1926), 58 ff.; Edward Shippen Thompson Collection, Armstrong 
et al. to Burd, Nov. 2, 1755 (Division of Public Records, Harrisburg) ; 
Shippen Family Papers, Corresp., II, 9 (Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 

* PAl, II, 451-452; PA8, V, 4119. 
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and killed a great many people, from Thomas McKee down to 
Hunter’s Mill” (“within five Miles of Harris’ Ferry,” as Governor 
Morris observed).?® No doubt this alarm explains the stoppage at 
Harris’s of the shipment of arms and cannon intended for Penns 
Creek. 

In Berks County, the general dismay occasioned by the first 
Indian attacks was perhaps best expressed by James Read of 
Reading, who, as he wrote the Governor, on October 27, had 
“the misfortune of being Major of two associated Companies” 
of militia. In Heidelberg Township, near the Berks-Lancaster 
County Line, Weiser assembled two hundred of his neighbors on 
October 27 and set out to meet the enemy. Directing fifty men 
toward Tolheo (present Bethel, Berks County), Weiser led the 
others toward the Susquehanna. Arriving next day at Adam 
Reed’s (near present Indiantown Gap), he learned that a party 
led by Thomas McKee, Harris, and others had gone up to Penns 
Creek and Shamokin; so, their number now increased to 320, 
Weiser’s party turned homeward. Meantime, the party sent to 
Tolheo, their number grown to a hundred, had met William Par- 
sons, who instructed them to go on to the mountain pass, construct 
defenses, and keep watch while he got ammunition. In Parsons’ 
absence, however, this party, apparently overcome with relief 
when they found no Indians at the pass, marched back down the 
mountain, firing guns on the way and terrifying the settlers, who 
of course thought the enemy was upon them. A few days later, 
however, three settlers were killed north of the mountain; and 
on October 31 Governor Morris commissioned Weiser “Colonel 
of the Forces that were raised & should be raised” in Berks 
County.’’*° 

In Lancaster and Berks, as in Cumberland County, people re- 
acted to danger by establishing “private forts.” John Harris had 
as early as June 30 advised such protection; and on October 23, 
after the massacre at Penns Creek, he wrote Richard Peters: “If 
I had some little Encouragem* I could raise a Stockade Fort 
here but for me to Maintain a Number of Men I am not able in 
s’ Place if Built.” Six days later, garrison or none, Harris cut 


* CR, VI, 650-651. 
” Ibid., 651, 656-660, 664-665, 668-669; PA1, II, 443-445. 
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loopholes in his house, around which he afterwards erected “an 
excellent Stockade.’’*! 

On November 8, only six days after John Armstrong recom- 
mended a chain of forts west of the Susquehanna, the Provincial 
Assembly received “a Petition from divers Inhabitants of Pasxton- 
Narrows, in the County of Lancaster,’ asking for a militia law 
or for funds to maintain troops and build forts; and while the 
Assembly debated these matters, the people proceeded to estab- 
lish their own line of defense. Unlike the early defenses west of 
the river, these in Lancaster and Berks coincided with the line 
of the later Provincial chain of forts. The earliest mentioned is 
Hunter’s Fort (present Rockville), to which was sent part 
of the October 28 shipment of arms intended for Penns Creek. 
Eastward, at the mountain passes, were Samuel Robinson’s at 
Manada Gap, Adam Reed’s near Indiantown Gap, Peter Hed- 
rick’s at Swatara Gap, and Dietrich Six’s at Tolheo.** Manned by 
patrols set up on November 19, these stockades constituted a 
defense system extending from the Susquehanna to the Schuylkill, 
established through local initiative and with little official aid be- 
yond a share of the arms purchased with the Assembly grant of 
August 22 or lent by the Provincial authorities. 

An Indian attack, November 15, on a party standing watch 
at Dietrich Six’s (where Fort Henry was later built) stressed 
the need for organized defense ; six men of the watch were killed, 
and on that and the following day nearby settlers were also 
killed and their houses burnt. On November 19 some of the 
landowners, led by Conrad Weiser, Emanuel Carpenter, and 
Simon Adam Kuhn, agreed to support a body of 150 men who 
were to station themselves in houses along the foot of the Blue 
Mountain, half of their number in the part of Berks County 
west of Schuylkill River, the other half in Lancaster County. 
They were to serve for forty days, until about the end of the year ; 
and on Governor Morris’s orders the guard in Berks County 
continued a month longer, until replaced by Provincial garrisons. 
Of the officers who served in this county, the names of Captain 
Jacob Morgan (later of the Provincial service) and Captain Die- 


*CR, VI, 655-656; PAl, II, 635; Penn MSS, Official Correspondence, 
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fenbach are on record. In Lancaster County, the original guard 
was replaced; on December 10, George Reynolds of Lebanon 
Township and Henry Wagoner of Bethel were commissioned cap- 
tains of companies which succeeded the previous groups. Else- 
where in Lancaster County, Captain Peter Hedrick and Captain 
Adam Reed served in Hanover Township, and Captain Thomas 
McKee in Paxton. In this last township, John Harris, acting on 
the unauthorized orders of Captain George Croghan, maintained 
a guard of men for eighteen days.** 

The Governor’s mind was meanwhile occupied with plans to 
fortify Shamokin (present Sunbury), at the forks of the Susque- 
hanna. Rumors of a French army descending the West Branch 
had caused miscarriage of the plan to fortify Penns Creek in 
October, and had inspired a surmise that the French themselves 
intended to fortify Shamokin. Such a feat, had it been possible, 
would have been disastrous to Pennsylvania; and to forestall this 
threat seemed a pressing matter. Inconveniently for the Province, 
the land at Shamokin was not yet purchased from the Six Nations, 
though it appears that these Indians’ representative there, Shikel- 
lamy, had sold some sort of claim to the Penns. The difficulty 
was accommodated, however, when John Armstrong reported that 
Andrew Montour and Scarroyady, successor to Tanagharisson 
as head of the Six Nations refugees from the Ohio, had on No- 
vember 1 advised “that a Fort should immediately be Erected at 
Shamokin.” Undoubtedly aware that these Indians could not speak 
for the Six Nations council, Governor Morris gave them, on 
November 14, a somewhat evasive reply to their request; but on 
the following day he wrote to William Johnson: “T intend to build 
a Fort at Shamokin this Winter, of which be pleased likewise to 
acquaint the Six Nations, & I doubt not they will approve this 
measure.” Winter was to give place to summer, however, before 
Morris’s plan was put into effect.** 

East of the Schuylkill and in Northampton County, defense 
plans lagged. Remote from the French posts and apparent threat 


CR, VI, 755; PAl, II, 503-505, 511-512, 545, 551-552; PA8, V, 4359, 
VI, 5385, 5390; Pa. Gazette, Nov. 20, 1755; Papers of the Provincial Council, 
Morris to Prov. Commissioners, Mar. 12, 1756 (Div. of Public Records). 
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of invasion, the settlers in this region reacted less promptly. The 
Moravians at Bethlehem were concerned over the narrow escapes 
of some of their missionaries from Shamokin, Wyoming, and 
Lackawanna, it is true; and the Scotch-Irish settlers presented to 
the Assembly, on November 4, “A Petition from Thomas Craig 
and Hugh Wilson, of the Forks of Delaware,’ apprehensive of 
danger and asking for arms. A few days later it was rumored at 
Easton that the fictitious “Body of 1500 French & Indians” was 
within sixty miles of the town; and on November 10 the Assem- 
bly had another petition, from the “Forks of Delaware, Lower 
and Upper Smithfield,” for passage of a militia law. But a day 
later, Timothy Horsfield wrote from Bethlehem: “As far as I 
can learn, the People who were lately much frightned in these 
parts are pretty much composed, and I cant hear of any Mischief 
being done, nor of any French or Indians being seen any where 
near us.” It is possible that the composite nature of the population 
of this county made cooperation less easy and may account in part 
for later complaints about the difficult attitude of the people here.*® 


Indian troubles on this part of the frontier were an aftermath 
of the attack at Penns Creek on October 16, and of the effect of 
this attack upon the Indians resident along the Susquehanna 
North Branch under Six Nations supervision. Excepting a few 
Six Nations Indians and a Shawnee settlement (headed by Pax- 
inosa) at Wyoming, these Indians were chiefly Delawares of 
various bands. The Schuylkill Indians (Unamies) and Munsees 
excepted, these Delawares were remnants of bands of confused 
or uncertain identity. Unlike the Indians of the southeastern part 
of the Province, many of them had been roughly dispossessed in 
consequence of the “Walking Purchase” of 1737; and, to a 
greater degree than the Indians on the Ohio, they felt themselves 
hemmed in by the whites to the south and east and the Six Na- 
tions to the north. The efforts among them of Moravian mission- 
aries from Bethlehem and of the Presbyterian Brainerds in New 
Jersey had contributed religious disunity to their confusion, and 
called forth reaction in the form of “nativist” religious movements. 

The mood of most of these Indians was unstable; and after 
the first attacks upon white settlers all Indians were more or less 


* PAl, II, 458-460, 480, 488-489, 491-493, 500; PA8, V, 4097, 4109. 
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suspect. The Indians at Shamokin abandoned their settlements 
and moved up to Nescopeck, on the North Branch; but the hostile 
Indians from the Ohio moved, too, and made this place their head- 
quarters. Silver Heels, a friendly Six Nations Indian whom 
Hamilton sent up the river for news in November, 1755, reported 
that at Nescopeck “he saw one hundred and forty Indians, all 
Warriors; that they were dancing the War Dance; expressed 
great bitterness against them, and he thought would go to the 
Eastward” to attack the settlers.*° 

On November 21, Bishop Spangenberg, at Bethlehem, received 
a letter from a missionary at Gnadenhiitten (present Weissport 
and Lehighton, Carbon County), reporting the threat of attack 
and asking that the mission Indians be escorted to safety. The 
county officials, to whom Spangenberg forwarded this letter, called 
upon the townships, on November 24, to maintain a guard along 
the line of the mountain; and on the same day a Northampton 
company, followed by New Jersey troops under Colonel John 
Anderson, set out for the mission. However adequate this help, 
it arrived too late; when David Zeisberger, who had gone in ad- 
vance with the news, arrived at the town, at dark, the mission 
farm west of the river was in flames. While the troops stopped 
for the night near the mountain pass a few miles away, a party 
of hostile Indians from Nescopeck fired the buildings and mas- 
sacred the missionaries. Of fourteen persons, three escaped.** 

As elsewhere, the attack was followed by dismay and by hasty 
efforts at defense. A Bucks County company under Captain 
Wilson, which was joined by local units, set out from Bethlehem 
on November 26 to patrol the mountain line. Three days later 
Bishop Spangenberg urged to the county justices “that Gnaden- 
hiitten is of as great importance to our Government as Shamokin. 
. .. If the Government should think well to build there a fort, we 
will give of the land we have there, ten acres, for that purpose.” By 
William Hays, of this county, the Commissioners of the recently 
passed Supply Act (November 27) sent a shipment of a hundred 
guns and ammunition for Easton, the Moravians at Bethlehem, 
and residents of Lehigh Township and other parts of the fron- 


ER; Vib see: 
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tier.** Meanwhile, behind these emergency measures, plans de- 
veloped for the system of Provincial defenses undertaken soon 
afterward in Northampton County. 

Of the numerous appeals for aid presented to the Governor and 
the Assembly in consequence of the first Indian attacks on the 
outlying settlements, few were so explicit, or so well anticipated 
the subsequent course of official action, as the petition from Pax- 
ton Narrows presented on November 8, 1755, which asked the 
Assembly “that this House would either enact a Militia Law, or 
grant a sufficient Sum of Money to maintain such a Number of 
regular Troops as may be thought necessary to defend our Fron- 
tiers, and build Fortifications in proper Places.”’ By the close of 
the month both the recommended measures had become law: “An 
Act for the better ordering and Regulating such as are willing 
and desirous to be united for Military Purposes within this Prov- 
ince” was signed by Governor Morris on November 25; and “An 
Act for granting the sum of Sixty Thousand Pounds to the Kings 
Use, and for striking Fifty five Thousand Pounds thereof in 
Bills of Credit and to provide a Fund fer sinking the same” was 
passed two days later.*® 

As early as December 24, 1754, the Governor had submitted 
to the Assembly a Proprietary recommendation to “provide at 
this Time for the Defence and Safety of the Province . . . by 
establishing a regular Militia .. . , and providing Arms and 
Stores of War, and building proper Magazines in the most con- 
venient places.” Enactment of such measures in a province where 
Quaker tradition and political position were so strong presented 
obvious difficulties, however; and the Assembly refused to act on 
the recommendation, on the grounds that the French forts at 
Presque Isle and Le Boeuf were not known to be within this 
Province.*° 

So matters rested until arrival of the news of Braddock’s de- 
feat, in July, 1755, when the Governor, then at Carlisle, author- 
ized the two forts and four militia companies in Cumberland 

*PAl, II, 521; Wm. C. Reichel, Memorials of the Moravian Church 
(Phiiadelphia, 1870), I, 208; Northampton County Papers, 1727-1758, Wil- 
liam Hays to William Parsons, Dec. 6, 1755 (Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania). 
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County. These companies, like all other militia organized prior to 
November 25, were voluntary associations commissioned under 
terms of the royal charter authorizing the Proprietor “to doe all 

. which to the charge and office of a Captaine generall of an 
Army belongeth.” Renewed appeals, on August 9 and afterward, 
for a militia law having failed to move the Assembly, the Gover- 
nor “caused the Inhabitants of the several Counties to be told that 
if they would enter into associations, form themselves into Com- 
panies, and recommend fit persons for their Officers, he would 
grant them Commissions.’’** 

The bill submitted by the Assembly on November 20, and 
signed five days later, was so loosely drawn, to satisfy conscientious 
objectors, that a crown committee later pronounced it “rather 
calculated to exempt Persons from Militia Services than to en- 
courage and promote them.” On February 13, 1756, it was de- 
termined that companies formed under this Act should be regi- 
mented by counties, Philadelphia to have its own City Regiment, 
however, and no regiment to comprise fewer than eight com- 
panies; and an order to this effect was issued a month later. A 
preliminary draft of the order, dated February 13, presumes one 
regiment in Philadelphia County (8 companies), one in Northamp- 
ton (9), a combined regiment for Bucks (6) and Berks (3), one 
each for Chester (7) and Lancaster (10), and a combined regi- 
ment for Cumberland and York.* 

That this Militia Act was voided by the King on July 7 was 
of little practical importance; for Provincial Council minutes do 
not record this invalidation until October 15, fifteen days before 
the expiration of the Act by its own terms. The deficiencies of the 
Act, moreover, were all too apparent; and although Benjamin 
Franklin had defended it ably in “A Dialogue between X, Y, and 
Z concerning the Present State of Affairs in Pennsylvania,” printed 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette of December 18, 1755, Franklin him- 
self was within a few days of that date engaging paid troops to 
defend the Province. It was the Supply Act of November 27, 1755, 
rather than the Militia Act, that provided an effective means of 
defense. 

In contrast with the companies set up under the Militia Act, 


* Tbid., I, 24 (1852 ed.), VI, 680. 
* Ibid., VII, 40-41, 60-62; PA2, II, 697-698. 
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associated companies like the four commissioned in Cumberland 
County in July, 1755, had a longer and more ‘useful life. Such 
companies continued to be created even while the Act was in 
force, and were not affected by its invalidation. A list dated No- 
vember 4, 1756, after dissolution of the regular militia, lists 5 as- 
sociated companies in Philadelphia City, 9 in Bucks County, 8 in 
York, and 9 in Lancaster. Several associated companies had by 
then been taken into Provincial pay; and others served on various 
parts of the frontier without benefit of Provincial pay. On August 
24, 1756, for example, “the Remaining part of the Inhabitants of 
East Pensborrow township, in Cumberland County,” reported that 
they had ‘‘agreed with a gard of fourteen men in number,” whom, 
however, they were unable to pay. On November 5, John Harris 
reported that Paxton Township had kept a guard for twelve months 
past; by May 16, 1757, Derry Township had for eighteen months 
maintained a guard in Hanover Township, its neighbor to the 
north, at a cost of three hundred pounds; and in this same month 
a guard of twenty-five men ranged the frontiers of Lehigh and 
Allen townships, in Northumberland County.** 

With the signing of the Supply Act on November 27, 1755, 
two days after passage of the Militia Act, it became possible for 
Provincial officials to plan for an effective system of defense; for 
the authorized fund, administered by a group of seven com- 
missioners (two from the Governor’s Council, five from the 
Assembly), could be used to maintain paid troops and to build 
and garrison forts. Richard Peters sounded very optimistic when, 
the day after passage of the Supply Act, he wrote to the Pro- 
prietors : 


. .. The Gov" goes among the Back Settlers as soon as 
the Plan of Operations shall be concerted between him 
& ye Committee. And I hope he will regain ye Affections 
of all y*° Country People, & build Block-Houses, establish 
companies of Rangers, under Regular Pay all along y® 
Blue Hills, & perhaps We can hire a Company or two to 
act on y® offensive to go to the Indian Towns. These 
Things done y* Province will be well defended. . . .** 


*° P Al, II, 758-759, III, 19-21, 34, 159, 164. The Hanover guard, captained 
by Hedrick and Reed, was taken into Provincial pay, May-August, 1757; 
see PA8, VI, 4626. 
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Governor Morris’s plan, as described by Peters in a letter of 
December 4, was “to build a Fort at Shamokin immediately, & 
for that Purpose to raise 500 Men who will serve some for a 
Garrison & Others for Companies of Rangers. The Plan will be 
compleated in a day or two.”** However, this scheme, to which 
we have already referred, had the practical defect of providing no 
immediate protection for the frontier settlers, already badly shaken 
by the first Indian attacks and unable to organize or to finance any 
really effective resistance; and numbers of these people were re- 
ported ready to march on Philadelphia. With affairs in this state, 
Governor Morris left for New York, where General Shirley had 
invited some of the governors to confer with him on plans for 
defense; and in his absence the Provincial Commissioners named 
in the Supply Act took the first active steps to establish a system 
of Provincial defenses. 

In compliance with the frontier demands for immediate protec- 
tion, these Commissioners dismissed for the time the Governor’s 
plan and took up the one which had been proposed in Cumber- 
land County, calling for a chain of frontier forts between which 
patrols should pass and repass in an unbroken line of defense. On 
November 2, as we have observed, John Armstrong had advocated 
such a chain extending from the Susquehanna to the Maryland 
line; and his proposal had been incorporated into the Cumberland 
County petition presented on November 17 to the Assembly. The 
Provincial Commissioners now proposed to extend such a chain 
eastward to the Delaware. Some six months later, when a more 
aggressive policy was being advocated, the Commissioners defended 
their decision : 


When the Indians first began to Infest our Frontiers, 
the Commissioners were of Oppinion that the best means 
of Securing our Inhabitants was to carry the warr into 
the Enemy’s Country and hunt them in all their Fishing, 
Hunting, Planting, & dwelling places; But having sent 
for Croghan & others in order to obtain their Opinion, 
and they advising that by a Chain of forts the Frontier 
should first be in some degree secured before we acted 
Offencively, the same was agreed to—the Building of 
Forts immediately set about, which took up much more 
time than was expected... .*° 

® Tbid. 
“CR; VEE, 153. 
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The Commissioners were spurred on by new Indian incursions ; 
on December 10 raiding parties attacked at several places in 
Northampton County, both above and within the Blue Mountain. 
Four days later William Peters wrote to the Governor, then in 


New York: 


Mr Hamilton Orders me to send you the enclosed 
papers, by w® you will see What a Miserable Situation y* 
Province is in; he desires me to Apologize for his not 
writing to you himself (being busily engaged wt the 
Rest of y® Comis"s at the State house) & to tell you that 
the Whole Country from the Minesinks quite to Easton is 
Deserted by the Inhabitants, & that the Indians are Wast- 
ing & Destroying all before them as fast as they Can, 
Runing from Plantation to Pant" the Comiss'™ talk of 
Raising & takeing 500 Men into y® Gov"s Pay, & to send 
immediately to one Lesher (who they say has 100 Men 
Already Raised) & to Another of ye New Captains to 
Carry 300 Men into those parts to make head against 
those Indians; And Mr Hamilton, M® Franklin & Jos 
Fox, (if he can be prevail’d on) Propose to set out Next 
Thursday towards y® Parts where y® Indians are Com- 
mitting those Ravages, in Order to Spirit up the People 
to Act Vigerously agains them, & then to Proceed to y® 
Building Block Houses all along y® Borders, & to Station 
Sufficient Numbers of the 500 Men at all proper places 
to Secure y® Country, they talk of going as far as 
Shamokin to Build a Fort there, And dont Propose to 
Return till they have, in some Measures Guarded the 
Whole Frontier—** 


By the time Hamilton himself wrote, on December 18, provision 
had been made for Cumberland County as well: “Our present 
- Scheme is to take 500 men into Constant Service, half on this & 
half on the other side of Sasquehanna, & to erect Five Block 
Houses on Each Side, and the space between them to be con- 
tinually ranged by the respective Garrisons. I have given Geo. 
Croghan a Captain’s Commission; He is to raise the men im- 
mediately, and Superintend the building over Sasquehannah.’’® 

Having given Croghan his instructions, three of the Commis- 
sioners, Hamilton, Franklin, and Fox, set out for Northampton 


* Penn MSS, Indian Affairs, II, 50. 
% PAl, II, 537-538. 
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County. Between December 20, when they arrived at Easton, and 
December 31, when they left Bethlehem to meet Governor Morris 
at Reading, they took into the Provincial pay several companies 
of troops, some three hundred men in all, including units raised 
locally and some militia companies brought up from Bucks and 
Philadelphia counties, and placed them under the direction of 
William Parsons, commissioned as major. They assigned com- 
panies captained by George Aston and John Trump to build two 
blockhouses between Dupui’s, on Delaware River, and Gnaden- 
hiitten; and directed another company, under Captain William 
Hays, to build a third fort at the latter place. Hays’ company, 
however, was routed by an Indian war party, on January 1, 1756; 
so Franklin was sent back from Reading to reorganize and com- 
plete the county’s defenses. He returned to Bethlehem on January 
7, and remained in the county until February 5, when he left for 
Philadelphia. Establishing himself at Gnadenhiitten, Franklin 
supervised the construction there of Fort Allen, and directed the 
building of three other forts in the county, all on the northern side 
of the Blue Mountain. On his departure, he placed the further 
defense of Northampton in the hands of Captain William Clap- 
ham, commissioned a colonel. How far defense needs had grown 
since December is shown by the fact that on January 26 Franklin 
had 522 paid troops in this county alone; and that at the con- 
clusion of his work, with the forts completed, he still had 389 
soldiers in pay.*° 

The situation in Berks and Lancaster counties at this time was 
less grave, thanks to the efforts of Weiser and others who had 
established the line of guardposts extending from the Schuylkill 
to the Susquehanna. Arriving at Reading from Philadelphia on 
January 1, Governor Morris reported that: “There are I find 
above one hundred and thirty men upon the Frontiers of this 
County, besides the Guard in this Town, and I shall consider in 
what manner to post them, so as best to contribute to the Public 
Safety.” The Governor made only minor changes during this 
brief visit of January 1 to 6, before going on to Carlisle; further 
orders issued January 25 to 27, when he stopped again in Read- 

®CR, VI, 763-765, 771-772, VII, 15-17; PAl, II, 539, 541-543, 546-550, 
III, 325 (incorrectly assigned to 1758); Pa. Gasette, Jan. 1, 8, 29, 1756; 


A. H. Smyth, Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1905-07), III, 
306, 320-328. 
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ing on his homeward journey, completed arrangements for the 
defenses of these two counties, which included four forts and 
two secondary outposts. Unlike the forts in Northampton County, 
all but one of these stood at the southern foot of the Blue Moun- 
tain. The three chief forts east of the Susquehanna, in the Gov- 
ernor’s opinion, were Fort Allen in Northampton County and 
Lebanon and Henry in Berks, Fort Henry being “ye most con- 
siderable of them.’’° 

West of the Susquehanna, Captain Croghan had been ordered in 
December to erect “three Stockadoes, vizt, One back of Patterson's, 
One upon Kishecoquillas, and one Near Sideling Hill.” Croghan 
having already fortified his own trading post at Aughwick, this 
would provide four forts on the frontier of Cumberland County. 
When Governor Morris and his company arrived at Carlisle, about 
January 10, 1756, Croghan had enlisted men “in a very Expeditious 
manner, but not so frugally as the Commissioners for disposing of 
the Publick money thought he might have done.” According to 
Richard Peters: 


It appeared by his Returns y* he had raised 300 Men, 
y* he had in part built a Fort at the Sugar Cabbins on the 
new Road cut for the Use of Gen! Braddock, ... & had 
left 70 Men there. The Gov" has since called this Fort 
afterM* Lyttelton. Mt Croghan’s own House at Aucquick 
distant 20 Miles East of Fort Lyttelton was fortified last 
Fall; here he had posted 100 Men, & this is named Fort 
Shirley—At 20 Miles distant Eastward from this another 
Fort called Fort Granville is laid out at a Place called 
Coshicoguillas, distant 20 Miles Eastward of Fort 
Shirley, & here he had posted 50 or 60 Men. 


In addition, the fort at Patterson’s probably was completed or 
~ nearly so.*! 

As we have seen, the Commissioners originally had planned for 
five blockhouses west of the Susquehanna, garrisoned by 250 men 
in all. On January 15, 1756, the Governor wrote from Carlisle that 
“The Commissioners and I have agreed to engage three hundred 
Men for the Protection of the Western Frontier, who are to be 
stationed in Five forts, extending from the Sugar Cabins near 


“CR, VI, 770-771; PA1, II, 544-545, 547-556, 561, 565. 


“ PAl, II, 536, 689-690; Pa. Gasette, Feb. 5, 1756; Peters letter book, 
Peters to Proprietors, Feb. 23, 1756. 
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Sideling Hill to a place within twenty Miles of the Sasquehannah, 
and probably we may order a [sixth] Fort on the West side of 
that river.” The plan finally adopted, however, provided only four 
forts. With one exception, these were the forts on which Croghan’s 
men had worked ; however, Morris decided to evacuate the fort at 
Patterson’s, and ordered Captain James Patterson (on whose land 
this fort stood) to build a fort farther northeast, on Mahantango 
Creek. The Governor took a special interest in these four Cumber- 
land County forts, and special credit for them; he lost no time in 
circulating somewhat premature reports of their construction, and 
noted with satisfaction that the garrisons were composed of reg- 
ularly enlisted men and not (like some of the eastern companies) 
of militiamen taken into pay.** 

These Cumberland County forts were more widely separated 
than those east of the Susquehanna; and, unlike the latter, they 
lay outside the more settled country, beyond not only the Blue 
Mountain but also the Tuscarora Mountain. The earlier local de- 
fenses, following the line of the Cumberland Valley, were not sup- 
planted by the Provincial chain, as those of Lancaster and Berks 
counties were, but survived for a time as a separate system with 
distinct functions. While local forts, like those at Carlisle and 
Shippensburg, served as refuges for settlers, the Provincial forts 
served as military outposts to ward off threatened invasion. This 
was consistent with the Governor’s plan for a fort at Shamokin; 
even so, these outposts were less advanced than had been proposed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Adam Stephen, a Virginian officer who on 
November 9, 1755, had written from Winchester to advise that: 


The proper Steps to be taken to secure your Frontiers, 
are to set about a Chain of Forts directly. One at Ray’s 
Town [Bedford], another in the Fork of the North and 
south Branch of Juniata [near Huntingdon], some others 
up Sasquehanna, at the proper Passes. Unless this is 
done, the pacifick Gentlemen [Quakers] of your Colony 
will either from Necessity change their Principles, or 
have their Throats cut.** 


By the end of January, 1756, therefore, the Provincial plan of 
defense relied upon a chain of forts garrisoned by paid troops who 
“CR, VI, 773-774, 776-777, VII, 10-11; PAl, II, 556-557, 560-562, 564-565, 


569-570. 
* Pa. Gasette, Nov. 20, 1755. 
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were to patrol constantly between the forts. East of the Susque- 
hanna this chain followed the line of the Blue ‘Mountain; west of 
the river it lay beyond that ridge and was supplemented by the 
five county forts along the line of the Cumberland Valley. Between 
and behind these forts were scattered the “private forts” which, 
without official status or garrison, nevertheless encouraged some 
of the people to resist rather than to flee. From northeast to south- 
west the chain, as planned, included, in Northampton County, Fort 
Hamilton (present Stroudsburg), Fort Norris (east of Kresge- 
ville), Fort Allen (Weissport), and Fort Franklin (south of 
Snyders). The first two of these sites are in present Monroe 
County, the third in Carbon, and the last in Schuylkill. In Berks 
County were Fort Lebanon or William (near Auburn, present 
Schuylkill County), with an outpost at Northkill (near Shartles- 
ville), and Fort Henry (near Bethel). Lancaster County had Fort 
Swatara (near Lickdale), with an outpost at Manada (near 
Manada Hill), and Fort Hunter (near Rockville). The first of 
these places is in present Lebanon County, the others are in 
Dauphin. In Cumberland County were Fort Pomfret Castle (prob- 
ably near present Richfield), Fort Granville (near Lewistown), 
Fort Shirley (Shirleysburg), and Fort Lyttleton (Fort Littleton). 
Of these four sites, the first is on the present border of Snyder and 
Juniata counties, the second in Mifflin, the third in Huntingdon, 
and the last in Fulton. 

Up to this point, the plan of the forts was purely defensive. It 
was not until the summer of 1756 that the Province undertook the 
bolder step of establishing a fort where Sunbury now stands; and 
by that date minor changes had been made in the defensive chain 
itself: In Northampton County secondary posts were set up in an 
attempt to remedy defects of the original plan; and in Cumber- 
land County, at the other extreme of the line, severe enemy attacks 
were responsible for revision. Fort Pomfret Castle remained un- 
built. An additional fort “at an equal Distance between Fort 
Lyttleton at the Sugar Cabbins & a Maryland Fort near the North- 
ern Bend of Patowmec,” was ordered built in February; but in 
March this order was rescinded and a Provincial garrison placed 
at McDowell’s Mill.** 


“CR, VII, 161; PA1, II, 602; Peters letter book, Peters to Proprietors, 
Feb. 23, 1756. 
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In design, these first Provincial forts were not drastically dif- 
ferent from such “private forts’’ as that devised by John Harris; 
and some of them were, like the private forts, adaptations of older 
structures. Their prototype was the “Wooden Fort in the Town of 
Carlisle,” laid out in July, 1755. Although this fort and the one 
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ordered at Shippensburg remained long unfinished, Morris's letter 
of July 3 to General Braddock, describing the proposed magazine 
at McDowell's Mill, reflects the Governor’s ideas of fortification: 
“Inclosed I send you a plan of the fort or stucado, which I shall 
make by setting Logs of about ten foot long in the ground, so as 
to inclose the store houses. I' think to place two swivel guns in 
two of the oposite Bastions, which will be sufficient to guard it 
against any attack of small arms.”** Materials other than logs and 
planks were used sparingly, as when stone was used for fireplaces 
and wells, or when parts of previous buildings were utilized. Fort 
Henry was remarkable for having the roofs of its buildings “all 
covered with Tyle.’’*® Croghan’s orders in December, 1755, were 
to build the ‘“Stockadoes” in Cumberland County “Fifty feet 
Square, with a Block-house on two of the Corners, and a Barrack 
within, capable of Lodging Fifty men.’’*? Franklin’s ground plan of 
Fort Allen, enclosed in a letter of January 25, 1756, presents a 
similar but larger rectangular structure; and a comparable figure 
must have accompanied the orders to Captains Busse, Schmitt, 
Morgan, and McKee, in Berks and Lancaster counties, who were 
instructed to erect stockade forts “of the form and dimensions 
herewith given you.” These captains were to make use of existing 
buildings, if satisfactory, but were cautioned “to take care that 
there be no hill near it that over looks or commands it ,... and 
that there be a Spring or Running stream of water, either in the 
fort or at least within the command of your guns.’’** In practice, 
as surviving descriptions show, there was considerable variation in 
arrangement, determined by the terrain, the availability of earlier 
buildings and of building materials, and the ability and industry 
of the officers and garrisons. 

; By the spring of 1756 this chapter of Pennsylvania’s military 
history had been written. A Province unprepared for the conse- 
quences of Braddock’s defeat and without a military tradition had 
established a chain of defense posts along its exposed frontier, 
raised troops to man these posts, and steadied itself to resist enemy 


“PA 37. 

“Toudoun Papers, Major Parsons’ “Notes and Observations,” under date 
of May 29, 1756. 

“PAi. Ti, .536. 

* Tbid., 552-555, 563-564. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S PLAN OF FORT ALLEN 


as copied into the manuscript minutes of the Provincial Council from a letter of 

January 25, 1756, written to Timothy Horsfield (?) and forwarded to Governor 

Morris. (Manuscript Provincial Record, vol. O, p. 7; compare the printed version 
in Colonial Records, VII, 16.) 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


attack. Still awaiting action were the plan to establish a fort at 
Shamokin and the problems of military discipline and organization. 
Thus far the story was one of defensive measures only; and ef- 
forts at more aggressive action belong to a later chapter of the story. 








LOG HOUSES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By C. A. WESLAGER* 


NTIL Shurtleff exposed what he called “the log cabin myth,” 
U it was erroneously believed that the first American colonists, 
regardless of their national origins, erected log cabins as their 
earliest choice of dwelling houses. Now it is generally recognized 
by all informed historians that the English settlers from New- 
foundland to Virginia built several types of temporary residences, 
but the house of horizontally-placed logs was not part of their archi- 
tectural pattern. Similarly, the first Dutch settlers at New York 
erected crude shelters of several types, but they did not build log 
homes. Recently the present writer has been called upon to re- 
examine the question of the log house as it pertains to the seven- 
teenth century Maryland? and Virginia* settlements, and the newer 
data presented fully support Shurtleff’s thesis. Corroborative data 
have also been added to Shurtleff’s evidence, proving that the log 
cabin made its American debut with the Swedish and Finnish 
settlers on the Delaware River.* 


Pennsylvania holds a unique position in the diffusion of the “log 
complex” to America. Not only did the first settlers in the Com- 
monwealth, who were of Scandinavian origin, build and occupy 
log houses, but the Germans who followed them did likewise. The 
two-fold combination resulted in an architectural impact that had 


*Mr. C. A. Weslager of Wilmington, Delaware, is President of the Eastern 
States Archaeological Federation. For several years past he has been making 
a study of log cabins, and has published articles on log houses in Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

*Harold R. Shurtleff, The Log Cabin Myth (Cambridge, 1939). 

2C. A. Weslager, “Log Houses in Maryland During the 17th Century,” 
Quarterly Bulletin, Archaeological Society of Va., IX, No. 2, 1954, 2-8. 

5C. A. Weslager, “Log Houses in Virginia During the 17th Century,” 
shortly to be published by the Archaeological Society of Virginia. 

*C. A. Weslager, “Log Structures in New Sweden During the 17th 
Century,” Delaware History, V (1952), 77-95. 
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a far-reaching effect on pioneer life in America during the next 
century.® 

Prior to 1638 no permanent settlement had become rooted in 
Pennsylvania, but with the landing of the first Swedish expedition 
that year at present Wilmington, Delaware, a series of events was 
set in motion which shortly brought parts of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania under Swedish occupancy. When Johan Printz arrived 





SWEDISH TYPE OF LOG HOUSE 


Although built in the eighteenth century, this corner of a log house near 

Uniontown, Fayette County, illustrates the typical Swedish round log con- 

struction. The ends of the logs extend beyond the walls, and the wide cracks 
between the logs were originally filled with clay. 


in 1643 to assume the governorship of the colony the population 
was largely centered in and about Wilmington where the log com- 
plex characterized the domestic, church, and military architecture.® 


5 Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., in his recent work, The Golden Age of Home- 
spun (Ithaca, 1953), expresses doubt that the Swedes are to be credited 
with the introduction of the log house in America. If he had consulted the 
available authorities he would not have fallen into this palpable error. 

®Weslager (1952). 
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The Swedes had merely transplanted to America a type of build- 
ing technique with which they had long been familiar in the rural 
parts of their homeland. The English and Dutch—the other two 
nationalities important in the early development of the Delaware 
Valley—did not share that knowledge in their native lands; at 
least, they did not build log houses in their homelands." 

Printz transferred the seat of government to Tinicum Island, 
giving Pennsylvania her first statehouse. The governor’s residence 
was built of hewn logs and a nearby fort was constructed of “hem- 
lock logs laid one upon the other.”® There was also a log store- 
house, log bathhouse, and several log residences. In 1646 Printz 
erected a church on Tinicum Island also built of logs.® 

When Printz departed for Europe, after a ten year administra- 
tion, he made an inventory of the assets of New Sweden.’° Indi- 
cated below, with italic supplied by the author and appropriate 
comment and documentation in brackets, are the pertinent entries: 

From Sankikan [near present Trenton] to the Schuylkill about 
forty-five miles, on the west bank of the Delaware, as far land- 
wards as the Swedes desired to use it, uncultivated, Indians dwell- 
ing upon it. Fort Korsholm, with eight morgens, cultivated land 
and some meadow, the rest uncultivated. 

[Fort Korsholm, on the Schuylkill, was situated within the area 
known as Passayunk. It was “a fine little fort of logs having 
sand and stone filled in between the woodwork and surrounded 
by palisades.”—Israel Acrelius, A History of New Sweden (Phila., 
1874), 46.] 

Fort Vasa, also called Kingsessing, about three (English) miles 
up the river, where twenty freemen live, twenty morgens field 
with cattle and horses. 

_ [A contemporary described Fort Vasa thus: “It was not prop- 
erly a fort, but substantial log houses, built of good, strong, hard 
hickory, two stories high.”—Thomas Campanius Holm, A Short 


*C. F. Innocent, Development of English Building Construction (Cam- 
bridge, 1916); Fiske Kimball, Domestic Architecture of the American 
Colonists (New York, 1922). 

’Amandus Johnson, The Swedish Settlements On The Delaware (New 
York, 1911), I, 348, 364, 358. 

*Amandus Johnson, The Instruction for Johan Prints (Phila., 1930), 33. 
“The church was built of logs, with a roof of clapboards purchased from 
the English.” 

* This inventory is given in The Instruction for Printz, 42-43. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN MORTON 


This house of oak logs hewn and squared is near present Essingtown in the 

Borough of Prospect Park. It was constructed in the seventeenth century by 

Morton Mortenson, and has the corner chimney characteristic of the early 
Swedish types. It has been restored in recent years. 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


Description of the Province of New Sweden (Phila., 1834), 80, 
published as Volume II of the Memoirs of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Acrelius stated, page 46, that “five families 
dwelt together in houses two stories high built of white nut tree 
(hickory). There can be little doubt that the “twenty freemen” 
referred to by Printz occupied houses of the type we now know 
as log cabins. Probably the second story extended over the first, 
making a sort of fortress-residence. Buildings of this type were 
known in Sweden. Fort Vasa (named for a place in the north of 
Finland) was situated between Cobb’s Creek and the Schuylkill. 
The settlement apparently increased in size within a short time, 
for in 1680 reference was made to “ye Towne of Kingsesse in 
ye Schuylkills.” See The Record of the Court At Upland, 1676- 
1681 (Historical Society of Penna., 1860), 171.] 
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Aronameck, about one and half miles from Vasa, four morgens 
cultivated land. 

[This was a tract on Mill Creek near its entrance into the 
Schuylkill. Printz does not refer to any buildings here at this 
time, although in 1675 Captain Hans Monson was living on the 
tract and owned 1100 acres. The deed is quoted by George Smith, 
History of Delaware County (Phila., 1862), 523.] 

Molndal with a water mill and four morgens of cultivated land. 

[This mill was the so-called “Swedes Mill,” built of logs and 
situated on Cobb’s Creek. See Henry D. Paxson, Sketch and Map 
of a Trip from Philadelphia to Tinicum Island (Phila., 1926) 122. 
Campanius, page 8, said, “There was no fort near it, but only a 
strong dwelling house built of hickory [logs].’’] 

Tequirassy, about one and a half miles below, with three planta- 
tions of twelve morgens cultivated land, buildings and beasts. 

[Situated south of Tinicum Island, this area was also known as 
Olof Stillé’s place from one of the first settlers. The houses were 
apparently on the river shore near the mouth of Ridley Creek, but 
no description of them has been found to date. | 

Upland otherwise called Meckopenacka, twelve morgens, culti- 
vated land with dwellings. 

[Present Chester, Pennsylvania, originally called Upland aiter 
a Swedish province on the Baltic. A blockhouse built there on an 
elevated place in 1643 was described by Printz as “a strong wooden 
house.” —Instruction for Printz, 112. Structures of this type were 
usually of hewn logs. The “dwellings” are not described, but it is 
certain that some, if not all, were built of logs. ] 

Printstorp, ten morgens cultivated land with dwelling and beasts 
belonging to Gov. Prints. Four plantations adjoining Printstorp 
with sixteen morgens cultivated land, houses and beasts. 

{Reference here is to the structures on Tinicum Island which 
we have previously noted. Some of the log houses were still stand- 
ing in 1679, as indicated in the following quotation : “On this point 
three or four houses are standing, built by the Swedes, a little Lu- 
theran church made of logs, and the remains of the large block- 
house which served them in place of a fortress, with the ruins of 
some log huts.”—Jaspar Dankers & Peter Sluyter, Journal of a 
Voyage to New York (Memoirs, L. 1. Historical Society, I (1867), 
178. | 
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Still another small seventeenth century Pennsylvania settlement 
not listed by Printz was “Finland” or Chammassungh, situated be- 
tween present Marcus Hook and the mouth of Naaman’s Creek. 
Campanius wrote, “This place was inhabited by Finns who had 
strong houses but no forts.” The occupants in 1654 numbered “five 
or six freemen of the Company.’ Although specific descriptions 
of these “strong houses” are missing, it is reasonable to infer that 
they were built of logs. 


Even if we eliminate those dwellings known to exist but not 
referred to in architectural detail, there still remains additional 
documentation to support the premise that many of the seventeenth 
century Pennsylvania Swedish structures were built of logs. 


For example, the residence believed to have been built by Morton 
Mortenson near present Essington in the borough of Prospect 
Park is one of the few extant seventeenth century log homes in 
America. The original house of hewn oak logs was built in 1654, 
according to a pamphlet distributed to visitors by the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission. About 1698 (according to the same 
pamphlet) a second hewn log house of pine and chestnut was 
built, and the two structures were connected by a central stone 
section in 1806. John Morton, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was born in the house." 


““Report of Governor Rising” in Narratives of Early Penna., West 
N. J. and Del., ed. Albert Cook Myers (New York, 1912), 148. 

“The writer does not vouch for these dates. Parson (1926), 115, says 
the date of erection was 1694, indicated by figures on the inner side of the 
mantelpiece. He also states (p. 119) that Morton Mortensen came from 
Sweden on the Or» in 1654. Smith (1862), page 389, refers to this house 
as the Darby Creek Ferry House, stating that the figures 1698 were carved 
on the mantelpiece of the northwest end. 

Donald Kent, Associate State Historian, in a personal communication to 
the writer dated October 26, 1954, stated he prepared the text for the 
pamphlet giving the two dates mentioned above, but added, “I did not at- 
tempt to go back to original sources, but merely consulted standard sec- 
ondary works.” Although the dates have not been pinpointed there is no 
reason to doubt the seventeenth century authenticity of the house. It is built 
according to a style characteristic of certain early Swedish homes termed 
“plank-shaped timbering” in contrast to round log construction. The corner 
fireplace in the dwelling is diagnostic for the early Swedish style. 

Actually “Marten Martensson” was in New Sweden in 1648. See Swedish 
Settlements, II, 714. A later list of settlers dated 1654-55, page 721, showed 
both “Martin Martinsson” and “Morten Mortenson” apparently father and 
son. Furthermore, in 1677 there lived at “Calkoens Hoek,” which embraced 
the area where the present log house is situated, “mort mortensen Junior” 
and “mort: mortense senior” (Upland Court Records, 79). See abstract 
for patent of land to “Marton Martesen,” Smith (1862), 522. 
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MORTON HOUSE PRIOR TO ITS RESTORATION 


The original hewn logs are concealed beneath sheathing nailed on by later 
generations. 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


The first church built within the limits of present Philadelphia 
was constructed of round logs. Known as the church at Wiccaco, 
it was a small one-room building later replaced by a brick struc- 
ture.** 

The so-called Andreas Boon log house, weatherboarded by later 
occupants and finally torn down in 1918, was built prior to 1688. 
It was located near Tinicum Island." 

On the west bank of Darby Creek above Clifton Station there is 
still standing a small log house said to have been built between 
1643 and 1653.7° It is a rare example of the early Swedish type of 
round-log construction, having the characteristic corner fireplace.'® 


* Prior to its use as a church, the original log building served as a block- 
house for purposes of defense. In 1675 the court at New Castle directed 
that a church be built, Records of the Court of New Castle, 1676-1681 
(Lancaster, 1904), 46. A sketch of the log building taken from Clay is 
given by Paxson (1926), 30. John Watson, Annals of Philadelphia (Phila., 
1884), I, 147, says that an old Swedish MS. stated the log house was built 
in 1677. 

4 Paxson, 101. 

*% Paxson, 102. He illustrates the house with a photo taken in 1926. 

** The writer is indebted to Mrs. H. O. Albrecht for guiding him to this 
oft-visited cabin. 
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LOG HOUSE, 1643-1653 


This seventeenth-century, Swedish-type log house, of round log construction, 
with corner chimneys, is still standing on the west bank of Darby Creek 
above Clifton Station. 


The log house of the Schute family, known to later generations 
as “the old Swedes’ house,” formerly stood on the northwest corner 
of Swanson Street and Becks Alley in Philadelphia. It is believed 
to date back to the original Swedish settlement.'’ Also at No. 7 
Clifton Street in Philadelphia there formerly stood a boarded log 
house floated up the river from an earlier location in Chester 
County."® 

In the early Pennsylvania court records there is reference in 
1686 to “the logg house of Jeremy Collett” who lived in Chester 
County.’® It is one of the rare references in the early judicial 
papers to a log dwelling in unmistakable terms ; usually, such words 
as “dwelling,” “dwelling house,” or simply “house” were employed, 


"% Watson's Annals, I, 148. 

8 Watson's Annals, 150. 

1 Records of the Courts of Chester County, Pa., 1681-1697 (Lancaster, 
1910), 78. 
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the scribe apparently attaching no significance to the type of 
architecture. 

The writer has located another seventeenth century reference in 
the official state records to a log dwelling which has heretofore 
escaped notice. It is found in the following petition presented to 
Governor Wm. Markham on October 29, 1696: 


Upon reading the petition of the neighborhood and 
adjacent inhabitants of Oxford Towship, in the County of 
Philadelphia, requesting the Governor & Council to settle 
upon them and the public two roads and a branch of a 
road. The first beginning att a white oak neer the bridge 
over Thomas P’sons water mill race, and thence to the 
Bristol Township, according to the Return of the Courses 
thereof to the sd petition annext, and protracted figure 
of same. 

The second Beginning at Richard Dungworth’s mill, 
leading to Thomas P’sons grist mill, Lying & being at 
Franckford according to the Return of the Courses thereof 
& protracted figure of the same to the sd petition also 
annext. 

As also, a Branch of the said Road beginning att a 
white Ook, in Richd Buzbies Land, neer Jno Wells Log- 
house, Leading to the extent of the bounds of Oxford 
Townshipp, according to the Return of the courses thereof 
and protracted figure of the same, to the sd petition also 
annext.*° 


No discussion of early log structures would be complete without 
reference to the so-called “blockhouses.” Principally built for mili- 
tary purposes, blockhouses were constructed in most, if not all of 
the North American colonies during the seventeenth century. The 
logs were usually hewn square and placed horizontally. Typical of 
the blockhouse was the New England “garrison house’ in which, 
~ “The logs never notched and chamfered . . . are in some cases . . . 
only halved at the corners, in some dovetailed to lock either con- 
tinuously upward, or only in pairs; in some cases partly halved 
and partly dovetailed, and in some tenoned into vertical corner 
posts .. . they were not built as dwellings in the first place, but 
as forts.””? 


° Minutes of the Provincial Council of Penna. (Phila., 1852), I, 500. 

“Henry C. Mercer, “The Origin of Log Houses in the United States,” 
Collections of Papers Read Before the Bucks County Historical Society, 
V, 508-583 (1924). 
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The term “blockhouse” in seventeenth century Pennsylvania had 
a somewhat different connotation from that in New England. It 
might be applied to a fort such as “the large blockhouse” on 
Tinicum Island. It might also be applied to a residence, particularly 
if the logs were hewn. Dankers and Sluyter, after spending a night 
in a log house described it as “. . . made according to the Swedish 
mode, and as they usually built their houses here, which are block- 
houses, or houses of hewn logs, being nothing else than entire 
trees, split through the middle or somewhat squared out of the 
rough, these trees are laid in the form of a square upon each other 
as high as they wish to have the house, the ends of these timbers 

Another example of the log blockhouse used residentially is 
found in a court entry of 1677. Jonas Juriansen Kien sold a parcel 
of land at Upland (present Chester) to John Test including, “a 
certayne new Blocqhouse by him the sd. Jonas built on the above 
mentioned Lott.”?* 

The same year Jan Cornelissen of Amesland complained to the 
court that his “son Erik is bereft of his natural Sences & is turned 
quyt mad and yet hee being a poor man is not able to maintain 
him.” The court ordered that three or four persons “bee hired to 
build a Little Blockhouse at Amesland for to put in the sd. mad- 
man.”’** Perhaps it would not be inaccurate to refer to this log 
building as Pennsylvania’s first mental hospital. 

In Upland proper there was standing in 1678 a blockhouse called 
“a house of defense or country house.” It was a rectangular struc- 
ture measuring 14 x 15 feet and “fitt for the Court to sit in.”* 
The court did meet here, and thus a blockhouse was adapted for 
the use of the early Chester County judiciary. 

In conclusion, the writer has offered in evidence numerous ex- 

= Dankers & Sluyter, op. cit., 175. These observers also commented on 
how the Swedes placed their chimneys in the corner of the log dwelling. 

% Upland Court Records, 90. é 

* Op. cit., 102. Amesland was the area near and about Darby Creek and 
Cobb’s Creek. ; f : ‘ 

= Op. cit., 74, 202, note C. See Smith (1862), for evidence of the use of 
the building as a court. : : ; 

Captain John Carr, a prominent man in the colony, who lived at New 
Castle, owned “a great house with the blokhouse and kitching.’—John Fred- 
erick Lewis, Thomas Spry Lawyer & Physician (Phila., 1932), 31. One 
might interpret this to mean that the log blockhouse, presumably earlier 


than the mansion house, was retained as a wing. It was common practice 
for the owner of a small log dwelling to add to it as his fortunes permitted. 
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amples from seventeenth century sources to prove that Pennsyl- 
vania’s first permanent settlers—the Swedes and Finns—built 
dwellings and other useful structures of either round or squared 
logs. The English followers of William Penn who came to Pennsyl- 
vania after the Swedes generally ignored or shunned unfamiliar log 
house techniques and built conventional frame and brick homes. 
If any Englishman initially built a log dwelling to house his family, 
we may be sure it was in imitation of a residence of a neighboring 
Swede. When the Germans began to settle in Pennsylvania, the 
log house again emerged as the characteristic dwelling, and the 
technique was borrowed by newly-arriving Scotch-Irish settlers. 
But that is another topic—the log houses of the Pennsylvania 
Germans—on which the writer will, in due time, present his data. 
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THE FRENCH ELEMENT 
AMONG THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS 


By Georce G. StTRUBLE* 


7. really knows how many settlers of French origin 
came to Pennsylvania. We are aware that there were French- 
men in Pennsylvania before the time of William Penn. The white 
population of Pennsylvania prior to 1681 has been variously esti- 
mated at between five hundred and five thousand. Even before the 
coming of the Swedes in 1638, several trading posts had been 





“MARY FERREE D. 1716” 

In a corner of the Marie 

Ferree Cemetery near Stras- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


established at various points along the Delaware by the Dutch, and 
among these Dutchmen were a surprisingly large number of men 
who bore French names. Most of these Frenchmen were Huguenots 
who had fled from the religious persecutions in France, and, after 
a sojourn in Holland, had sought a field of greater opportunity in 
the New World. How many of them there were, we have no means 

*Dr. George G. Struble, Professor of English at Lebanon V alley College, 
has for some years past been making a study of French influence in Pennsyl- 
vania and New England. He has recently published “The French in Penn- 


sylvania Prior to 1800” (The French Review, October, 1953) and “Madame 
Montour, White Queen of the Iroquois” (ibid., May, 1955). 
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of knowing. But these early Frenchmen were forerunners of the 
thousands of Protestants of French ancestry who came later— 
descendants of French Huguenots who had fled France, had lived 
briefly or perhaps for years in the Protestant regions to the north 
of France, and then had come to Pennsylvania to be amalgamated 
with the dominant groups among whom they lived. 

It is this submerged group that is the subject of the present 
paper. The story of those other Frenchmen who came to Penn- 
sylvania—the French soldiers of Western Pennsylvania who ad- 
ministered the oft-told defeat on Braddock’s army, the gallant 
Frenchmen who came at the time of the American Revolution to 
fight for the American cause, the aristocratic émigrés who lived 
briefly in Philadelphia during the 1790’s or even more briefly in 
their fantastic village at Azilum, the refugees from Haiti—that 
story has been so often told that it is not necessary to repeat it here. 
The important point at the moment is that these other Frenchmen 
did not remain in Pennsylvania and contributed very little to the 
permanent population of the Commonwealth. By contrast, the 
submerged group with which we are now concerned came here 
as homeseekers, and their descendants live among us today. It is 
one of the ironies of history that the Frenchmen who contributed 
most to our permanent population have been the least publicized. 

We cannot within the limits of our present paper chronicle in 
detail the mass migration of French Huguenots into the Rhine 
regions to the north. It will suffice, I think, to quote in transla- 
tion two passages from Gilbert Chinard’s Les Réfugiés Huguenots 
en Amérique: 


During the first part of the seventeenth century the 
Huguenots had maintained a thin but constant thread of 
emigration toward those countries where they believed 
they would be able to find both the religious toleration 
they sought and the chance to remake their fortunes. In 
the years which immediately preceded and followed the 
revocation [1685] of the Edict of Nantes, this thin thread 
was transformed into a veritable tidal wave. (page 58) 

But it was a rare thing for these Huguenots to go di- 
rectly from France to America. More commonly they 
sought refuge in a country as close as possible to their 
native France. The Walloons went first into the Low 
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Countries, the Huguenots of Normandy had only a short 
trip to make to find security in the channel islands belong- 
ing to Great Britain, and those in the east of France made 
their way into Switzerland or into the Palatinate (pages 


33-34). 


It was these last who contributed in greatest numbers to the 
population of Pennsylvania. Evidence of their presence in sub- 
stantial numbers among the German-speaking settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania is abundant. This evidence is of three main types: historical, 
genealogical, and linguistic. Under historical records we include 
1) records of French settlements, 2) comments made by various 
early travelers, and 3) various types of church records, particularly 
of the German Reformed Church. 

Settlements made up exclusively of French-speaking elements 
were rare in Pennsylvania, or non-existent. We had no colonies 
comparable to New Paltz, Esopus, or New Rochelle in New York 
state, or to Gallipolis in Ohio. The possible exception might be 
the town of Azilum in northern Pennsylvania, but this was settled, 
not by refugees from religious persecution, but by refugees from 
the French Revolution, aristocratic émigrés who returned to France 
at the first opportunity, and hence their settlement was short-lived 
and their permanent influence negligible. Yet there were in Penn- 
sylvania two communities which contained a large enough body of 
French settlers to be worthy of special attention. 

The Pequea Valley settlement, now Strasburg, about ten miles 
southeast of Lancaster, was founded in 1710 or shortly thereafter 
by Madame Ferree, her son John, and her son-in-law, Isaac 
LeFevre. That there were other French families who settled in 
the neighborhood then or later is attested by the records of the 
New Providence Reformed Church and the First Reformed Church 
of Lancaster. A large proportion of these names are French, and 
as late as 1771 we hear of sermons in the French language. It was 
in Lancaster that Philip William Otterbein, founder of the United 
Brethren Church, found his bride, Susan LeRoy; and John Wil- 
liam Hendel, pastor of the Reformed Church at Lancaster and the 
New Providence Church at Pequea (the two churches formed one 
charge), married Susan’s sister, Elizabeth LeRoy. 

Another settlement which attracted a considerable number of 
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French Huguenots was that of the Oley Valley in Berks County 
east of Reading. It included, in whole or part, the territory of 
the present townships of Amity, Exeter, Earl, Oley, Pike, District, 
and Rockland. Into this region from the Huguenot colony at 
Esopus, New York, came Isaak DeTurck. Though the name may 
not appear to be French, there can be no doubt about his origin, 
for we have his own statement, reprinted (page 62) in the Annals 
of the Oley Valley (Reading, 1926), by P. C. Croll. Isaac DeTurck 
wrote: “My ancestors, by the name of Isaac DeTurck, lived in 
France and belonged to the so-called Huguenots, whence they 
fled, on account of their religion, to the Palatinate, residing in the 
city of Frankenthal. From thence, they journeyed to America and 
settled in the State of New York in the region of Esopus during 
the reign of Queen Ann. From there they moved to Oley between 
1704 and 1712.” Later settlers, Huguenots or Swiss Calvinists, 
bore such names as LeVan, Yoder, De la Plaine, Sharadin, 
Chapelle, Lebo, Bertolet, Herbine, Reiff, Keim, Guldin, Lesher, 
DeBenneville, Griesemer, Barto, Burgoign, and Huet. Evidence 
that most of these families were French (or in a few cases Walloon 
or Swiss), in spite of the German appearance of some of the names, 
is supplied by Croll in the work cited above. Mr. Croll quotes, for 
example, a birth certificate showing that Abraham !.eVan was 
the son of Daniel Levent and Marie Beau; and the name Griesemer 
in the earlier records is variously spelled Griesheimer, Greasmere, 
Croixmere, and Croismare. To this matter of the metamorphosis 
of French names we shall revert presently. 


In the travel literature of early America one finds many ref- 
erences to French settlers scattered through various parts of Penn- 
sylvania. Especially valuable are the reports of French travelers, 
who would naturally be interested in the activities of their com- 
patriots. I list some of the most notable of these, together with the 
approximate dates of their American sojourn: Rochambeau (1780- 
1783), Chastellux (1780-1782), Barbé-Marbois (1779-1785), 
Brissot de Warville (1788), La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt (1794- 
1797), Moreau de St-Méry (1793-1798), André Michaux (1793- 
1796), de Tocqueville (1831-1832), and Michael Chevalier (1833- 
1834). There were others, of course, such as LaFayette and 
Volney, but the ones I have named are the most valuable for our 
present purpose. Howard Mumford Jones draws freely upon this 
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ity travel literature in his admirable book America and French Culture 
ot (Chapel Hill, 1927). From this (page 141) I quote: 
ct, 
at A good many Frenchmen settled in Pennsylvania. At 
ay Springmill near Philadelphia, La Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
in, court visited the farm of Legaux (an assumed name), who 
als had been an avocat in Metz and a person of importance 
wi in Guadeloupe, and whose reputation in Philadelphia was 
. none too good. At Potsgrove he met a Frenchman named 
m Gerbier, the nephew of a celebrated Parisian avocat, who 
ey had been in Santo Domingo. At Whitehorst [sic], four 
he miles from Potsgrove, the inn was kept by a Lorraine 
nd German who had married an American girl, the daughter 
ng of a man from Avignon and a woman of Franche Comteé. 
. At Middletown, twenty-seven miles from Lancaster, he 
_ met three Frenchmen, one a jeweler and clock-maker, and 
ts, one a doctor; the third remains anonymous to the muse 
in, of history. At Harrisburg there was a French doctor from 
er, Martinique who toasted La Fayette in good Madeira. In 
“e August, 1793, Michaux interviewed some Frenchmen in 
wit Pittsburg, one of whom—Louisiére—had been concerned 
in a plot to deliver Havre to the English-Spanish fleet. 
es, The younger Michaux, travelling the same way in 1802, 
for remained at Pittsburg ten days, “during which,” he 
‘as writes, “I frequently saw the Chevalier Dubac, formerly 
er a French officer, who, being compelled by the occurrences 
- of the Revolution to quit France, had at first fixed his 
ae abode at Scioto, but soon afterward changed his residence 


and settled at Pittsburg, where he is engaged in com- 
merce. His knowledge of the western country is very cor- 
“- rect.” And forty years later de Tocqueville met in a 
remote district of Pennsylvania a Frenchman who had 


ed begun as an ardent demagogue and who now defended 

fs, property rights and quoted the evangelists in support of 

m- his views. 

he 

30- Finally, under the heading of historical records, we have a good 
)), deal of church history that testifies to the presence of a French 
4 element among the Pennsylvania Germans. Particularly valuable, 
3 - because it was Calvinistic in origins and drew into its fold a large 
13 - proportion of the Huguenot element of the population, are the 
nd records of the German Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, which 
ur 


, had its beginnings in 1725 under the leadership of John Philip 
his Boehm. William J. Hinke in his Ministers of the German Re- 
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formed Congregations in Pennsylvania and other Colonies in the 
Eighteenth Century (Lancaster, 1951) lists, among others, such 
names as Dechant, Guldin, Antes, Dorsius, Dubois, Pauli, and 
Pernisius (or Pernis) to whom the formula for ordination was 
“very distinctly read . . . in the French language” (page 213). 
Regarding another pastor of the Reformed Church, Frederick 
Delliker, Hinke says (page 147), “The notion is widely current 
that the original name of the family was De la Coeur, and that he 
was of Huguenot descent. This is absolutely impossible, for the 
genealogical records in Zurich show that the family settled in 
Zurich as early at 1401.” However, it turns out that the name 
Hinke had traced back to 1401 was Talliker ‘‘tallow (candle) 
maker,” and he does not establish any relation between Delliker 
and this old Zurich family. The father of Frederick Delliker, ac- 
cording to Hinke, was born in Berlin, studied painting in Paris, 
and it was in Paris, concedes Hinke, that Frederick Delliker was 
“possibly” born. He came to Philadelphia in 1767 or 1768. Both 
Croll in his Annals of the Oley Valley and Howard Mumford 
Jones (op. cit., page 94) accept the French derivation. 


Additional evidence of the French element in the Reformed 
Church can be found in the file of autograph letters in the library 
of the Historical Society of the Reformed Church, housed in the 
library building of Franklin and Marshall College in Lancaster. 
Among these letters one finds such names as Descombes, Beaufort, 
Dechant, Bonnell, Du Bois, Lavater, Godet, and a manuscript 
biography of John Jacob Larose. None of these items are in the 
French language. However, Joseph Henry Dubbs, in his The Re- 
formed Church in Pennsylvania (Lancaster, 1902), quotes (page 
40) a letter in French from Abraham Blumer, an early pastor of 
the Reformed Church who had been born in St-Gall, Switzerland, 
educated at Basle, and had come to America in 1771. The letter 
is an answer to a “call’’ to Blumer to come to New York City to 
be pastor of the French Reformed Church there. He says, “C'est 
vrai que je parlais la langue francaise quelque peu il y a quelques 
années, mais j’avoue ingenuement que je ne possedois jamais cette 
langue dans un tel degré pour satisfaire a tous les devoirs d’un 
ministre établi dans une église francoise.”” His correspondents of 
the New York Church had understood that he had recently 
preached in French at Germantown. To this he replies, ‘Mais 
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permettes que vous dise, mes trés chers fréres, que c’étoit pas moi, 
mais mon compagnon de voiage dans ce pais-ci, M. Boehme, 
ministre de Lancastre, qui precha un sermon frangais a Philadel- 
phia au mois de may passé.” 

The M. Boehme mentioned in the letter was not John Philip 
Boehm, founder of the Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, but 
Charles Louis Boehme, pastor of the Reformed Church at Lan- 
caster and at Pequea. Regarding him, Dubbs (op. cit., page 40) 
reports: “In Lancaster, where a company of French traders had 
long been settled, the Reverend Charles Louis Boehme, who was 
pastor of the First Reformed Church from 1771 to 1775, preached 
regularly in the French language. This is distinctly stated in the 
records of the congregation. He also occasionally preached in 
Philadelphia.” Dubbs also quotes (page 41) from the Lancaster 
paper of January 27, 1788: “Peter Andirac, from France, has the 
honour to announce to the Gentlemen and Ladies that he intends 
to keep a school in the French language. His wife makes known 
to the ladies that she makes habits, caps, chapeaux, etc., after all 
sorts of fashions. He lives at the Widow Newman’s.” The Hinke 
transcripts at Franklin and Marshall College include church records 
of the Reformed Congregation on the Pequea dating back to 1758, 
and list such names as LeFevre, Ferree, Beyer, Fait, Paret, Plaen, 
and Rollard; while the records of the First Church at Lancaster 
reveal names like LeRoy, Fortunet, Michel, Lerue, Farnon, Sudor, 
Loretz, Mardy, Geriére, Hillegas, Mathieux, Rudi, Le Rou, and 
Marqueant. 

Besides the various types of historical material already cited, 
there are a number of genealogical studies that bear evidence of 
French blood among our Pennsylvania Germans. Mr. Croll draws 
from several of these in his Annals of the Oley Valley. These an- 
nals also indicate that there was a good deal of intermarriage, 
generation after generation, among a relatively few families. The 
Bertolets married with the Yoders, the Yoders with the DeTurcks, 
the DeTurcks with the LeVans and the Deyshers, the Guldins, the 
Bartos, the Rahns, the Trivitz, etc. (See especially pages 64 and 
78.) A very detailed genealogy of the Pennsylvania LeFevres, 
founded in 1712 by Isaac LeFevre of the Pequea Valley, was pub- 
lished in Strasburg, Pennsylvania, in 1952. The father of Isaac 
LeFevre, together with his wife and six of his children, was 
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massacred near Chateau Chinon in the valley of the river Yonne 
shortly after the revocation (1685) of the Edict of Nantes. Isaac 
escaped to come to America and brought with him his father’s 
French Bible, which now reposes in the library of the Lancaster 
County Historical Association. A genealogy of the Flory (Fleury, 
Fleure, Flora) family, which also claims French ancestry, was 
compiled by Mr. Walter Q. Bunderman of Harrisburg and pub- 
lished in 1948. Descendants are to be found today in Lebanon, 
Lancaster, and Dauphin counties. 


On the linguistic evidence of family names we come to one of 
the most controversial questions of our subject. The claim has been 
repeatedly made that many of the family names of this region, 
though German in appearance, are really of French origin. Howard 
Mumford Jones (op. cit., page 84) quotes examples from Rosen- 
garten, French Colonists and Exiles: Lebo from Le Beau, Bashore 
from Bésore, Sausser from De Saussier, Berrot from Perot, 
Groshong from Grosjean, Woodring from Voturin, Fortney from 
Fortineau, Buckey from Bouquet. Other writers have derived 
Zerbe from Serbier, Leaman from Le Mont, Bennech from Ben- 
nage, Beaver from Beauvoir, and Zellers from Cellier. Professor 
Dunaway, of Pennsylvania State University, writing in the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography (October, 1929) de- 
rives Trego from Tricot, Shuey from Shuette, Quay from le Quay, 
Lora from Loreau, Lesher from Le Shar, Rettew from Retteau, 
Barto from Perdeau, Plank from de la Planch, Beaver from Bieber, 
Sheriadan from Giradin, Depew from De Pui, Dorney from Tour- 
net, Douty from Du Tay, Delliker from De la Cour, Bushong 
from Beauchamp, Wesger from Vasqueau, and Lessig from 
Lesecq. With all deference to the distinguished Professor Dun- 
away, is it just possible that he and others have been in some 
cases misled by the fantasies of arm-chair philologists on a field- 
day? Such derivations can be accepted as authentic only when 
they are supported by other evidence, historical or genealogical. 
It is of course common knowledge that European names were 
commonly anglicized when their bearers came to America. By 
devious processes of change Bon Coeur became Bunker, Schneider 
appears in Lebanon County as Daylor, Herr Schwartz may later 
turn up as Mr. Black, and a colonist from France whose name 
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was Pierre a Fusil may have a grandson who bears the name Peter 
Gunn. It is also likely that the degallicizing of Huguenot names 
had already made considerable progress in the German Palatinate 
before their descendants, now intermarried with the German in- 
habitants, started their voyage to America. Once in Pennsylvania 
there would be little motive for preserving any trace of their 
French origin. They were living in a German community, attend- 
ing a church whose services were ordinarily conducted in the 
German language. Furthermore, at the time when most of them 
arrived, the feelings of the people of the English colonies—whether 
those people were English, German, Dutch, or Swedish—were not 
too friendly toward the French. To them the French were those 
crafty people to the north and west, allies of the anti-Christ at 
Rome, potential enemies who incited the Indians to scalp white peo- 
ple and who were even then engaged in building forts in the Ohio 
valley in preparation for war. Nor would the Huguenots themselves 
feel any great sense of loyalty toward the country that had 
persecuted their ancestors, confiscated their goods, and driven 
them from their homeland. That is the reason, I believe, why 
they felt fully justified in concealing the identity of their origin, 
and that is the reason, too, why so few letters in French, so few 
French family Bibles, so few evidences of the survival of the 
French language, have been found among these people who bear 
French names. 

With regard to the names, another question may be raised. 
What do we mean by a French name? Whether the family name 
was originally a place name, a totemistic name, an occupational 
name, or something else, it would usually go back to a common 
word of the language. In terms of ultimate origins, French words 
are of three chief sources: 1) Celtic or Gallic, 2) Germanic, in- 
cluding Frankish, and 3) Latin. The French language has hun- 
dreds of words of Germanic origin. Therefore to establish that a 
family name (e.g., Bieber or Beaver) goes back to a Germanic 
word doesn’t necessarily preclude the possibility that it may have 
been sometime later a French name. It is also true that some 
German family names (e.g., Meyers, Victorius) are not Germanic 
in origin. In other words, linguistic evidence is not a very reliable 
guide in tracing ancestors. 
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Out of all this, however, emerge several incontestable con- 


clusions : 


i. 


bo 


Thousands of French Huguenots fled France into the upper 
Rhine valley, intermarried there with the Germans, and 
many of their descendants later came to Pennsylvania. 


. Many other Huguenots came to Pennsylvania, either directly 


from France or after intermediate residence elsewhere. These 
Huguenots have since become pretty well amalgamated with 
the Pennsylvania Germans of this region. 


. As a result of these two streams, there is a considerable 


admixture of French blood among the Pennsylvania Germans. 


. Some of our Pennsylvania German families have names that 


have been variously changed and modified, and in their earlier 
forms some of these names appear to be French. 





GRAVE OF MARIE FERREE 


The old gravestone, “Marie Ferree 

D. 1716,’ is behind this modern 

monument in the Marie Ferree 
Cemetery. 
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THE MUNCY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By T. KENNETH Woop, M.D.* 


thn Muncy Historical Society had its inception in the persistent 
appeals to me of a Williamsport lady to accept the gift of her 
husband’s Muncy homestead on condition that I establish therein 
a local historical society. During my first year of a three-year term 
as president of the Lycoming Historical Society at Williamsport, 
she came to me many times, and each time I declined the honor. 
[ tried to explain that I was happy where I was, and that Muncy, 
having but three thousand inhabitants, could not possibly support 
such an institution. As she was a wealthy woman, I gently asked 
her whether she contemplated endowing the projected Muncy 
Society, and just as gently she said, “No.” It was a fantastic idea, 
I told her, and I would not undertake the job. I continued de- 
clining for three years, and she continued to make her offer. I 
finished my allotted three years with the Lycoming Historical So- 
ciety, unmoved by her generous offer; and I retired to my medical 
practice in Muncy, where I amused myself by reviving J. M. M. 
Gernerd’s Now and Then, which he had initiated in 1868. 

Then came the 1936 Flood. The first floor of the old house in 
Muncy suffered the effects of five feet of muddy water. A‘ter the 
waters had subsided, I was again called upon by my temptress, 
accompanied this time by her two adult sons. She carried a sagging 
knitted reticule, which she set down by her side with a sound 
resembling the crash of twenty pounds of hardware. She told me 
that her house down the street was a complete flood-casualty, and 
that she had decided to abandon it. Would I not please take it 
over and form a Muncy Historical Society there, in her husband’s 
birthplace, built in 1824? 

“No, no, a thousand times no!” I was more adamant than ever, 
and promptly changed the subject. But then I made the fatal mis- 
take of asking her what she had in the bag, for it sounded full of 


*Dr. T. Kenneth Wood, scion of four generations of Lycoming County 
doctors, is the founder of the Muncy Historical Society. He was its first 
president, and he is editor of its official publication, Now and Then. 
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THE HOUSE AS IT WAS IN 1936 


Courtesy the Muncy Historical Society 


something heavy. She replied that she and her sons had removed 
twenty pairs of small brass door knobs from the house, and now 
intended to hand the building over to a wrecking crew. 

“But to take away the door knobs,” I said, “would be sacrilege.” 
Indeed, they were the only things I liked about the old ruin. 
Brightly and eagerly she replied that, if I would accept the gift and 
her conditions, she would give me the knobs then and there. At 
last she had touched me in my most vulnerable spot. Before I knew 
what I was saying, I had capitulated and undertaken what I knew 
was a herculean, if not impossible, task, just for forty pieces of 
brass (not silver). My wife was aghast at my folly but bravely 
promised to help me, and so she did. 

To make a long story short, I then took up a little honest 
planning, and found that, by deeding the property to the borough 
and taking it back on a ninety-nine year lease for a nominal rental, 
I could secure a WPA project on a fifty-fifty sharing plan. It was 
a non-profit affair, technically known as a “civic improvement.” 
Certainly it did improve the looks of the neighborhood. I think the 
Borough Council must have gone through with the transaction in 
a trance, for they sent me a tax notice right afterwards. I pointed 
out to them that they could not collect taxes against their own 
property, and should not expect to. The truth of this they came to 
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realize, but not until after several years of discouragement in try- 
ing to collect. 

Meanwhile the work of restoration went ahead. Of the WPA 
workers, all working valiantly, two old men fell dead on the job, 
a stone mason and a paper hanger. Sometimes the feebleness of 
workers who were old or ill wrung my heart, but I never saw one 
“leaning on his shovel,” as the cynics used to say. I raised from 
all sources eight thousand dollars, matching the wage score, and 
the men worked all winter. 

In every town there are detractors and obstructionists. Our 
project was nicknamed “The Muncy Hysterical Society.” Signs, 
“No Hunting” and “Game Preserve,” were attached by night to 
trees and even to the house. Somehow I was never discouraged 
by these pseudo-comics, but I suppose my personal stock in Muncy 
was never so low. People would constantly ask me, ‘““And how are 
you going to support it?”—meaning, of course, that I need not 
look to them for one red cent. My answer was, “I don’t know,” 
and I did not. But money flowed in from near and far. At almost 
every meeting of the building committee I was able to announce 
a list of new and astounding contributions, ranging from one 
hundred dollars to fifteen hundred dollars, as well as many smaller 
sums. The detractors became stilled and their wit was hushed. 
Newcomers to Muncy began asking for apartments in this spick- 
and-span colonial house. 

We joined the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, 
and I came into contact with its officers, who were half amused 
and half elated at our success. At the end of our organization’s 
first year, the State Historian, Dr. S. K. Stevens, announced a 
contest among the ninety-some societies which then constituted 
the Federation to see which had accomplished the most in the 
previous year. The wording, in the previous year, emboldened me 
to appear at the annual spring meeting at Harrisburg and present 
our accomplishments. Some ninety speeches were made by persons 
representing societies from the greatest to the /east in size—which 
was us. I was overwhelmed when the three judges brought in the 
verdict that Muncy took second place, following the great York 
County Society, one of the most wealthy and history-conscious in 
the State. 


We are now in our nineteenth year. Now and Then, the Society’s 
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Courtesy the Muncy Historical Society 


official publication, has added seven and a half volumes to Gernerd’s 
original three. We have 650 members, including thirty-four college 
libraries, research libraries, and genealogical societies stretching 
across the country from the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, to the Huntington Library in California. 
We support the Muncy Garden Club as well as Muncy’s First 
Public Library, both under our hospitable roof. 

The Muncy Historical Society holds eight meetings a year. The 
papers presented at those meetings are printed, each in its turn, in 
Now and Then. Our meetings have an average attendance of well 
over a hundred. The first members were Muncy people exclusively, 
‘contemporaries of mine. There are only a few of these left. Many 
have died or been disabled, but the latter are still reading Now 
and Then, and, from the former, membership has been passed on 
to their children or near relatives. 

After personal leadership with its constant inspiration, we place 
Now and Then first among the means of securing new members 
and keeping them on our mailing list. Prospects used to say, as an 
excuse for not signing membership blanks, “But I cannot get to 
the meetings,”’ and that usually ended the solicitation. Now they 
join if only to read the papers that have been presented. This 
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printing of all important papers has drawn many talented men 
and women to appear at our meetings. When these are from a 
distance, we usually entertain them overnight or for the week-end. 

To offer a word of counsel to our fellow societies, we believe 
that the most worth-while elements in local societies like ours are 
these: first, a quarterly magazine to print all papers read before 
the society ; second, six or eight get-together meetings a year, each 
followed by a social hour ; and, third, programs of varied character. 
We think, too, that local historical societies should remain local in 
scope and refrain from nationwide topics. You had better leave 
those to the big societies. Dig up nuggets of local and unrecorded 
history in your own back yard, and refuse to equivocate and ac- 
cept romantic speculation. 

About ten years ago someone (we claim no credit) got a bill 
through the Pennsylvania Legislature permitting county commis- 
sioners to contribute, if they so choose, to secondary historical 
societies that were regularly printing county history. We applied 
for aid under this act, as we needed help because of mounting 
printing costs, and our County Commissioners have been allotting 
us four hundred dollars yearly for that purpose. This, together 
with income from two pages of advertisements in Now and Then, 
almost takes care of the printing. We have put the three Com- 
missioners on our complimentary list to show our appreciation. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 


Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A remarkable collection of sources on the early Indian history 
of Pennsylvania and other British colonies will fill the pages of 
the January, 1956, issue of PENNsyLvANIA History. These “Liv- 
ingston Indian Records,” which are primarily copies and drafts 
of the transactions of Robert Livingston (1654-1728) as “Secre- 
tary for the Indian Affairs” of New York colony, begin in 1666 
and antedate any previously published sources on the relations be- 
tween the Iroquois and the English in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Massachusetts. Since all the Indians in 
the area which is now Pennsylvania came under the protection or 
domination of the Iroquois Confederacy, these sources shed new 
light on the early period of Pennsylvania history. They provide 
new, fuller, and more satisfactory answers to questions about the 
Indian background of the early settlement of Pennsylvania, about 
the Indian trade, tribal relationships and locations, and early 
geographic knowledge. These manuscripts, owned by Mrs. William 
H. Osborn, and deposited with the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
Hyde Park, New York, are being prepared and edited for publica- 
tion by Mr. Lawrence H. Leder, Penfield Fellow in History at 
New York University. 

The Editor and the Council of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation considered these sources to be of such outstanding im- 
“portance—shedding light, as they do, on a hitherto dim corner of 
Pennsylvania’s past—that the entire January issue should be de- 
voted to them. They will be appropriately illustrated with early 
maps and Indian pictographs. 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies held its 
Fiftieth Anniversary meeting at Harrisburg on May 7, 1955. In his 
welcoming remarks, President Charles G. Webb presented some 
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highlights of historical society activities during the past year, as 
a keynote to the program which was to follow. Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
Executive Secretary, reporting on the work and finances of the 
Federation, stated that the Year Book would be ready in about 
six weeks. The delay, he explained, was caused by a few societies’ 
failure to return their reports. 

Dr. Stevens also read a letter and a telegram from Governor 
George M. Leader, expressing his regret that “the press of official 
business at this time makes it impossible for me to attend.” “Both 
Mrs. Leader and I would be happy and honored to have the op- 
portunity to join you on the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the Federation,” the Governor wrote, adding, “It is with the great- 
est reluctance that I must decline your invitation. My absence does 
not detract from the very warm wishes I send. ... May you have 
a most successful affair.” 

The morning session, over which Dr. Stevens presided, was de- 
voted to the theme “Looking Backward.” Representatives of the 
twelve historical societies which met to found the Federation in 
1905 presented brief reports on their development during the 
half-century. 

At the luncheon session, President Webb called the roll of the 
105 member societies, and introduced distinguished guests, among 
them all the Past Presidents of the Federation who were able to 
attend: Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, Frank W. Melvin, Esq., Mr. 
Ross Pier Wright, and Mr. Floyd G. Hoenstine. A special feature 
was the cutting of a large and attractive birthday cake by Mrs. 
Mary Kelker Sturges, daughter of Mr. Luther R. Kelker, the 
Custodian of Public Records in 1905 who was a founder of the 
Federation. After these entertaining formalities, members of the 
Historical Society of Dauphin County presented a series of “Living 
Pictures,” tableaux featuring the costumes of 1905, carrying the 
imagination back to the days when the Federation was organized. 
The luncheon address was delivered by Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, 
Professor of History at Gettysburg College. His subject, “Fifty 
Years of Pennsylvania History,” covered the rise and development 
of Pennsylvania historical activities through local historical so- 
cieties, statewide and regional historical organizations, the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission, and the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. With tactful and apt phrasing, without 
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naming individuals, he conveyed a sense of the great progress in 
matters historical in Pennsylvania, in such a: way that everyone 
present could have a feeling of personal participation. 

“Looking Forward” was the theme of the afternoon session, with 
Dr. Philip S. Klein, President of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, leading a panel discussion. The participants included 
John D. Kilbourne, Director of The Historical Society of York 
County ; Dr. Richard N. Williams, 2nd, Director of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., Past President 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Association ; and Robert D. Christie, 
Director of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. The 
concluding topic of last year’s meeting, the rising volume of 
genealogical inquiries, came to the fore again. The panel agreed 
that it presented a serious problem to historical societies, and that 
genealogical work must not be permitted to submerge their proper 
historical interests. 

At the business meeting which followed, officers were elected 
for the coming year. The new President, Mrs. James I. Wendell, 
is President of the Pottstown Historical Society and President of 
the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America, and 
active in the restoration program of Pottsgrove Manor. First Vice 
President is Donald A. Gallager, Esq., President of the Old York 
Road Historical Society, and former President of the Historical 
Society of Montgomery County. Stanton Belfour, the Second Vice 
President, is Director and Secretary of The Pittsburgh Founda- 
tion; Mr. Thomas Murphy, the Third Vice President, is President 
of the Lackawanna County Historical Society, and a member of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission; and Dr. 
William A. Russ, Jr., the Fourth Vice President, is Professor of 
~ History at Susquehanna University, and Past President of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association. The Treasurer, Merle R. 
Deardorff, is a Past President of the Federation and of the Warren 
County Historical Society, and Executive Vice President of the 
Warren Bank and Trust Company. The Executive Secretary, Dr. 
S. K. Stevens, is State Historian of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, and a Past President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association and of the American Association for 
State and Local History. Assistant Treasurer Dolores J. Malloy 
is secretary to the State Historian. Newly-elected members of the 
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Executive Committee are J. Martin Stroup, Secretary of the 
Mifflin County Historical Society ; and Edward R. Barnsley, Past 
President of the Bucks County Historical Society and former 
member of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. It may seem 
needless to give so much detail about the other offices held by the 
Federation's officers, but in this anniversary year at least it may 
be worthwhile to show both Pennsylvanians and non-Pennsyl- 
vanians how Pennsylvania's historical organizations intermesh and 
interlock to assure cooperation in the cause of Pennsylvania history. 

The Adams County Historical Society, meeting on April 5, 
1955, was addressed by Burgess William G. Weaver on “Early 
Ordinances of Gettysburg.” The Society held field tours in May 
and June to points of historical interest in the county. On May 3, 
they visited the Episcopal chapel in York Springs, the site of 
sulphur springs east of York Springs, and the Episcopal cemetery 
northeast of Heidlersburg. St. Ignatius Catholic Church and the 
Mary Jemison memorial in Buchanan Valley were visited on 
June 3. 


The Historical Society of Beaver County was organized this 
spring as a result of an invitation signed jointly by Lawrence 
Thurman, Curator of Old Economy, and Paul R. Vochko, sponsor 
of the Ambridge High School Historical Society, and sent to 
many organizations and individuals throughout Beaver County. At 
the meeting on April 30, Dr. W. W. McKinney of Ambridge was 
elected president. Other officers are Miss Marjorie Ferguson, sec- 
retary, and John Bauder, treasurer. Mr. Thurman and Mr. 
Vochko were elected consultants. 


At a recent meeting, the Cambria County Historical Society 
re-elected Henry M. Gooderham as President. All the other officers 
were also re-elected. A resolution was adopted acknowledging the 
work of Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, Editor of PENNsyLvaANia His- 
TORY and Consultant to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, in locating the course of the Kittanning Path in north- 
ern Cambria County. The work of Robert F. Pruner, a director of 
the Society, was similarly recognized. James A. Sheep, the secre- 
tary, gave an account of the Johnstown flood of 1889, iliustrated 
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with slides from the Carnegie Free Library which were made 
shortly after the disaster. Dr. L. A. Wesner showed a moving pic- 
ture on the pioneer efforts of Dr. Lawrence Flick, of Cambria 
County, in the fight against tuberculosis. 


The Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania in- 
augurated the annual Andrew Arnold Lambing lectures on Thurs- 
day evening, April 21, in the Synod Hall of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
Pittsburgh. The first annual lecture, on “The French in Western 
Pennsylvania,” was delivered by Hugh Mason Wade, author of 
Francis Parkman, Heroic Historian and The French Canadian 
1760-1954, and editor of The Journals of Francis Parkman. 


The Chester County Historical Society meeting on April 19, 
1955, was addressed by Lloyd Eastwood-Seibold, curator of the 
Washington Memorial Museum at Valley Forge. His subject was 
“Staffordshire Potters and their Wares.” At the annual meeting 
on May 17, there was a program on the Kennett Square Cen- 
tennial in which the Junior Historians of Kennett Square and 
West Chester participated. Dr. Arthur E. James, the President, 
reported that the David Townsend House is a much appreciated 
feature of the Society because of its display of choice furniture and 
household accessories of the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
The gardens have been improved and re-established by “The 
Planters,” “The 1704 House,” in Birmingham Township, Dela- 
ware County, is now in process of restoration under the Brinton 
Family Association. The deed to this property is held by the 
Society, which is cooperating closely with the Brinton Family As- 
sociation. When the restoration is completed, and when the early 
“walnut furniture intended for the house is installed, “the 1704 
House” will be one of the show places depicting life in 18th 
century America. 


At the meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society on 
May 11, Attorney Frank D. Prather spoke on “Early Public 
Schools.” 


On April 14, A. J. White Hutton presented “Some Reminis- 
cences concerning Carlisle and the Law School,” at a meeting of 
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the Hamilton Library and Historical Society of Cumberland 
County. An article by D. W. Thompson on “The Oldest American 
Printing Press,” the Goodman press from Ephrata which is one 
of the treasures in the Hamilton Library, was reprinted from The 
Dutchman for distribution to the members. 


At the February meeting of the Council of the Delaware County 
Historical Society, Chester F. Baker, library chairman, related 
that a gift had been presented in the name of the Society to the 
Salem County Historical Society at a dinner held in Salem, New 
Jersey, on February 7, 1955. Two years ago, the Salem County 
Society gave the Delaware County Society the original of the 
first map of Chester, drawn by David Lloyd in 1699, and now the 
Delaware County Society reciprocated by giving the neighboring 
society a valuable album compiled by the late Dr. Anna Broomall, 
containing descriptions and illustrations relating to early Salem 
town and county. The Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County 
Historical Society met on March 20 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Cheyney Smith, Drexel Hill. After the business meeting, there 
was a historical quiz with Judge Maris as leader. Freas Snyder 
showed a group of slides of landmarks to be identified. 


At the spring meeting of the Delaware County Historical So- 
ciety, a dinner in the Strath Haven Inn at Swarthmore on May 11, 
the speaker was Dr. Arthur D. Graeff, of Philadelphia. 


The program of the Historical Society of Frankford on May 10 
was entitled “The Greatest Show on Earth—When Frankford was 


the Home of the Circus.” It was prepared by Dr. William M. 
Benner. 


The Friends Historical Association held a pilgrimage to old 
Quaker homes and meeting houses in Chester and Delaware 
counties on May 21. At 4:30 P.M. the group gathered at London 
Grove Meeting House, where Arthur E. James, President of the 
Chester County Historical Society, spoke on “Some Chester 
County Quaker Craftsmen, 1750-1850.” 


At the meeting of the Germantown Historical Society on March 
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17, Dr. Roy G. Williams, of the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School, discussed “Medical Aspects of the Civil War.” On April 
21, Horace Mather Lippincott spoke on “Old Quaker Meeting 
Houses.” The Society held its annual historic tour on May 15, 
under the sponsorship of the Germantown Community Council. 
Eleven historic homes in Germantown and Chestnut Hill were 
visited. There was a garden party on June 6, when the speaker was 
Judge Harold D. Saylor, President of the Society. The Society 
publishes an attractive illustrated quarterly, the Germantown Crier, 
of which the March and May issues were displayed at the Federa- 
tion meeting. Non-members may subscribe to the Crier for one 
dollar a year. 


The meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society of 
Indiana County on May 13 had a program on “Old Mills of Indiana 
County.” William S. Wetzel was chairman, and Clarence D. 
Stephenson and Jack Hutton showed slides. On May 15, the So- 
ciety joined with the Daughters of the American Revolution and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in dedicating a grave marker to 
James Lyons, Revolutionary soldier, at Ebenezer Presbyterian 
Cemetery, Lewisville. The Cambria County Historical Society 
presented the program on June 3. The Society’s 1954-1955 Year- 
book lists its programs for the year, and summarizes its activities. 
There is a useful account of the Genesis of Indiana County, as 
well as the Society’s constitution and a list of members. 


“Our First Invasion, 1755” was discussed by William A. Hunter, 
Senior Archivist, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, at the meeting of the Keystonians on April 21. Dr. Hubertis 
Cummings was the speaker on May 19, his subject being “Penn- 
sylvania Canals.” 


The concluding numbers, 6 and 7, of Volume LVIII of Papers 
Read Before the Lancaster County Historical Society include Part 
I of “Early Manufacturing in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
1710-1840,” by Carlton O. Wittlinger, and “Joseph Lehn, The 
Wood Turner,” by Carl W. Drepperd. 


At the annual meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society 
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on April 24, Dr. Henry Pleasants spoke on “Colonial Industries.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth LeVan, of Merion Station, recently gave the Society 
an interesting collection of books, including several Dutch Bibles, 
county histories, and other historical reference materials. 


The new home of the Historical Society of Montgomery County, 
which was dedicated on October 23, 1954, is an attractive building 
of traditional early American design, with handmade brick laid in 
Flemish bond, slate roof and white trim, and is located at 1654 
DeKalb Street, Norristown. It is open to visitors each week day 
from 10 A.M. to noon, and from 1 to 4 P.M., except Saturday 
afternoon. 


At the meeting of the Muncy Historical Society and Museum 
of History on April 22, Mr. William F. Plankenhorn, instructor 
in geography in Andrew G. Curtin Junior High School in Wil- 
liamsport, and an amateur explorer of caves, spoke on the subject, 
“In, Over, and Under Nippenose Valley.”” On May 20, Mr. Earl 
E. Dicky, teacher of history at Altoona High School, spoke on 
“The Old Allegheny Canal and Portage Railroad.” The April 
number of Now and Then, the Society’s quarterly, contains “An 
Account of the Scott Cemetery North of Montoursville” and a 
biographical article on Job Packer, both papers by M. Elizabeth 
Whitacre of Media which were delivered at the February meeting. 
Other articles include one on Dr. James Davidson, by Helen 
Russell, and “Fairy Fire,” an entertaining account of witches and 
phantoms, by the Editor, Dr. T. Kenneth Wood. 


The spring meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held on May 12 in the Society’s head- 
quarters at Fourth and Ferry Streets, Easton. The speaker was 
Colonel John Cummings, Curator of the Bucks County Historical 
Society, who discussed “Guns: From their Beginnings to Today.” 


Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, Senior Historian, New York State 
Division of Archives and History, and former Editor of PENNsyYL- 
VANIA History, addressed the meeting of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Junto on March 18, at the National Archives in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He discussed the activities of Sir William Johnson which 
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had a significant bearing on Pennsylvania’s Indian affairs. On 
April 15, Dr. Edward Dumbauld, lawyer and author of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “The Law of Nations in Pennsylvania.” 
At the same meeting, Dr. Millicent Barton Rex gave a brief talk 
on the famous engraving by William R. Birch, 1755-1834, and 
exhibited photographs on Birch’s “Views of Philadelphia.”’ At the 
annual dinner meeting on May 20, Dr. Solon J. Buck spoke on 
“The Papers of Pennsylvanians of National Eminence.” 


The annual meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society was held 
at Pottsgrove on May 9, 1955. There was a buffet supper by 
candlelight, with eighteenth century music performed by the Potts- 
grove Trio, directed by Mr. Raymond Elliott. 


This spring, 1955, number of the Bulletin of the Radnor His- 
torical Society has an article and map locating “The Old Mills of 
Radnor,” by Albert N. Curley. It is based on information gathered 
by the boys of Radnor Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts of America. There 
are also several pages of “fabulous photographs” of Radnor and 
locality in early days, an article by Caroline Robbins on education 
in Radnor township before the Revolution, and a report by Robert 
Bishop and Charles David on the “Underground Railroad.” 


The Warren County Historical Society has begun to issue a 
bulletin, Stepping Stones, of which the first number appeared in 
March, under the direction of Mrs. Frances Ramsey, Archivist. 
An article by Ernest C. Miller on “Warren County’s Historic 
Flowing Well, a “History of the Warren County Historical So- 
ciety” by Merle H. Deardorff, and notes and comments on the 
Society’s activities and accessions make a good beginning for this 
addition to Pennsylvania’s historical periodicals. The meaning of 
the name may at first be puzzling, but a note at the end tells mem- 
bers, “Each bit of historical data you contribute is a ‘stepping 
stone’ toward a greater knowledge of our past.” It may be won- 
dered, however, if just possibly there may not be some side- 
reference to a local Indian place name. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
on March 24 fell on a date which marked the one hundredth birth- 
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day of the late Andrew W. Mellon. As chairman of the program 
committee, Mr. Stanton Belfour gave an address, “The A. W. 
Mellon Centennial,” a memorial tribute. Continuing the theme of 
famous citizens of the region, Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, head of the 
Department of History,.University of Pittsburgh, spoke on “The 
Papers and Letters of Eminent Western Pennsylvanians Worthy 
of Publication.” At the meeting on April 20, Mr. Philip H. Lantz, 
of Bethlehem, spoke on “John Heckewelder, Missionary to the 
Indians, His Influence on the Lives of Savages and Settlers,” and 
Mrs. John C. Hartman presented a travelogue, “Historic Spots of 
Pennsylvania,” illustrated with colored moving pictures by Dr. 
Hartman. 


The Historical Society of York County in March announced the 
distribution of their year book for 1955. This is The History of 
York County, by W. C. Carter and A. J. Glossbrenner, first pub- 
lished in York in 1834, and one of the earliest county histories to 
appear in Pennsylvania. The Society purchased all the remaining 
copies of a limited edition reprinted by the Aurand Press in 1930, 
and distributed them to its sustaining, contributing, life, and hon- 
orary members. What may be left after this distribution will be 
sold to the general public at $3.75 each. Another publication is a 
pamphlet, “Through Historic York,” by Landon Charles Reisinger, 
listing forty-three historic sites and buildings to be visited in this 
city. A map shows the locations clearly. The annual spring pil- 
grimage of the Society was held on May 5, when the members 
visited the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum and gar- 
dens at Winterthur, Delaware. 


On April 7, the Historical Society of York County received 
from J. S. Richley, pioneer automobilist of York, the deed to Mr. 
Richley’s mid-town property at 236 to 250 East Market Street. 
This gift brings to the Society a two-story steel and concrete 
structure assessed by the city at over $144,000.00. Although con- 
siderable remodeling will be necessary before the Society can 
move into these quarters, estimates put the amount of floor space 
in the building at seven or eight times that of the present property, 
which is located across the street at 225 East Market Street. The 
frontage is 115 feet, and the property extends over 230 feet to an 
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alley in the rear. This building, valued by Mr. Richley at one 
million dollars, is thirty-three years old and consists chiefly of 
undivided floor space. A fund of $125,000, which the Society 
received for such purposes some years ago, will be used to remodel 
and adapt the building. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The spring, 1955, issue of Manuscripts, quarterly of The Manu- 
script Society, has an article of especial interest to Pennsylvanians, 
on the “Birthplace of The Declaration of Independence,” by Jo- 
seph E. Fields, M.D. Dr. Fields has assembled and presented all 
the evidence on the location of the building where Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote the Declaration of Independence, which—as he indicates 
—is now an unmarked lot at 700 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





At a meeting of the South Central Chapter, Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association, in the Lancaster Free Public Library, there was 
a panel discussion on “Recent Reference and General Interest 
Materials on Pennsylvania.” The panel included Dr. H. M. J. 
Klein, of Franklin and Marshall College, J. M. Sheads, of Gettys- 
burg High School, and William A. Hunter, Senior Archivist, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Carl Drepperd, 
Curator of the Pennsylvania Farm Museum of Landis Valley, was 
the speaker at the luncheon meeting. 


Chester County Day, when twenty-five old or historic homes and 
landmarks will be visited in organized tours, will be held as usual 
on the first Saturday in October. For information and a free 
descriptive newspaper (mailed late in August), send a stamped 
addressed envelope to Chester County Day Headquarters, Box 1, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts announces the establishment of the 
Archives of American Art for the purpose of collecting in one 
central place original records of American painters, sculptors, and 
craftsmen. These records may be original letters or notebooks, un- 
published notes of historians, correspondence of art dealers, docu- 
ments of an ephemeral nature, or reproductions by microfilming 
or other processes of all such records preserved in other collections. 
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The aim of the Archives is to assemble everything which can make 
the collection an effective center for research in American art. It 
will not compete with existing collections or libraries, but supple- 
ment and enlarge their usefulness. The Archives are supported by 
private contributions under the Detroit Institute of Arts, and will 
be open for free reference use by accredited scholars. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from E. P. Richardson, Director, or 
Mrs. Arline Custer, Librarian, at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The eighth annual Seminars on American Culture will be held 
in Cooperstown, New York, under the auspices of the New York 
State Historical Association, from June 26 to July 9. The first 
week’s seminar will deal with the “American Frugal Housewife 
and the World She Lived In,” a study of domestic economy which 
is designed to give students a sense of the problems of household 
and farm in the frontier and post-frontier periods. The second week 
will deal with various topics, American Painting, Folklore of the 
Pioneers, the relation between local historians and historical so- 
cieties, first aid to paintings, country tinware, farmhouses, and the 
basic historical and cultural patterns of New York State. Persons 
interested may attend for either week or both weeks. Further 
information may be obtained from the New York State Historical 


Association, Cooperstown, New York. 


A Conference on American Colonial History was held at the 
Columbia University Faculty Club, New York City, on April 23. 
It was called by Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson, Research Professor of 
History Emeritus, Lehigh University, and was well attended. A 
committee was appointed to make plans for formal organization. 
The Conference accepted an invitation from The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, through Nicholas Wainwright, its Editor, to hold 
its fall meeting in Philadelphia at the Society’s building. 


“The Ohio: From Pittsburgh to Cairo” was the ninth in a series 
of annual spring exhibitions presented by the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio at the Taft Museum in Cincinnati. 
Manuscripts, books, pictures, and relics of dramatic value told the 
story, which was also summarized in an attractive little booklet 
issued by the Society. 
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William A. Hunter, Senior Archivist, Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, addressed the Harrisburg Scottish So- 
ciety on April 11, discussing the first Indian raids upon the Penn- 
sylvania frontier. 


The rare first edition of George Washington’s journal of his 
mission to the French commander at Fort Le Boeuf brought $25,- 
000 at auction at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York City 
on May 10. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller provided the money, and 
the book will go on display at Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, 
where it was published in 1754 shortly after Washington’s return. 


A grant for a study of the first national nominating convention 
of the Whig Party, held in Harrisburg in December, 1839, has 
been awarded to Dr. John J. Reed, Assistant Professor of History 
at Muhlenberg College. The grant was made by the American His- 
tory Research Center of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
and will be used mainly for travel and for microfilming. 


The historical collections relating to central Pennsylvania in 
Bucknell University’s Library received five volumes of Reports 
of the Pennsylvania Canal Commissioners from 1825 to 1834, the 
gift of Merrill W. Linn, Esq., of Lewisburg, who has been active 
in building up the Bucknell ccllection. 


To honor the centennial of The Pennsylvania State University, 
a loan exhibition of Pennsylvania painters will be held at the 
University from October 8 through November 6, 1955. Some four 
dozen artists, ranging from the 18th to the 20th century, but ex- 
cluding living artists, will be represented. A catalogue written for 
the exhibition will serve as a concise treatise on the development 
of painting in Pennsylvania. On Saturday, October 8, a Symposium 
on the Arts in Pennsylvania will be held at the University. 


The Cherry Tree Borough Council has created a park around 
the famous Penn Purchase Monument, at the corner of Indiana, 
Clearfield, and Cambria counties, and named it Canoe Place Park. 
Here a granite memorial to the men and women of the lumber 
industry of Pennsylvania is to be erected, with an inscription 
appropriately composed by R. Dudley Tonkin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epitep By RussELL J. FERGUSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Julian P. Boyd and Mina R. 
Bryan. Vols. VIII, IX, X. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxvii, 697 [xx]; xxix, 669 [xx], xxx, 654 [xx]. $10.00 each.) 


The editors of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson are traveling more excit- 
ing and stimulating historical ground with the last three volumes published. 
The travail and dullness of war correspondence is well and truly over as 
volume eight picks up the Jefferson story in February, 1785, and these new 
volumes will interest historians well beyond the immediate Jeffersonian orbit. 

While these new installments of Jefferson’s papers possess very wide 
appeal, they will most powerfully attract the diplomatic historian concerned 
with post-war problems, including the protracted negotiations with the 
Barbary pirates, and efforts toward commercial ententes with nations such 
as Portugal. Of more general interest is Jefferson’s entertaining account of 
the difficulties of life in Europe, as a representative of the embarrassingly 
impoverished Confederation. 

Jefferson’s sojourn in France extended from 1784 to 1789, and the three 
volumes under review cover many of the most interesting segments of his 
French existence, providing fascinating insights into the social as well as 
political concerns of Jefferson and his many distinguished correspondents. 
We find John Adams arranging to import great quantities of French wine, 
but feeling obliged to stop shipment on learning of the heavy English revenue 
duties. We are continually reminded of the financial straits of America’s 
representatives abroad, as Adams writes bitterly to Jefferson: 


I begin to be very uneasy about our Funds . . . and unless we 
have fresh supplies, we shall all be obliged to embark, in the first 
ships We can find before next March, for Want of bread... . The 
Doctor [Franklin] was lucky to get out of the Scrape, in Season. 
You and I shall soon wish ourselves at home too. 


Jefferson was never very happy in Europe, and frequently noted “The 
domestic loss I sustained [the death of his wife] was the only circumstance 
which could have brought me to Europe.” And to Francis Eppes, he com- 
mented that “We all pant for America, as will every American who comes 
to Europe.” But, if Jefferson disliked Europe generally, he certainly pre- 
ferred France particularly—“The English are still our enemies’—and he 
wrote to Abigail Adams that the French “have as much happiness in one 
year as an Englishman in ten.” Of course Jefferson was a politician, and 
could therefore change his mind: it was on August 9, 1786, that he de- 
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scribed the bliss of life in France to Abigail, noting casually “There are 
some little bickerings between the king and his parliament, but they end 
with a sic volo, sic jubeo.” And only four days later Jefferson was writing 
to his friend and mentor George Wythe, explaining “The people of Eng- 
land, I think, are less oppressed than here [France].” The Wythe letter 
enjoys other curiosities, including Jefferson’s observation on the expansion 
of French naval installations at Cherbourg: this threat, claimed Jefferson, 
would “oblige the English to keep up a great standing army, and there is no 
king, who, with a sufficient force, is not always ready to make himself 
absolute.” Clearly, the English revolution was yet just around the corner! 

For the present reviewer, the most charming of the Jefferson letters in 
these volumes must be the delightful exchange with the enchanting Maria 
Cosway. But less familiar than this famous Jeffersonian affair of heart and 
head is an intriguing Jefferson letter on the proper education of a young 
gentleman. The object of this particular educational attention was Thomas 
Mann Randolph, whose reading Jefferson undertook to guide. Professors of 
history may note with some dismay Jefferson’s casual dismissal of their very 
existence as he urges Randolph to: 


proceed by yourself in a regular serics of historical reading. It 
would be a waste of time to attend a professor of this. It is to be 
acquired from books, and if you pursue it by yourself, you can 
accomodate it to your other reading so as to fill up those chasms 
of time not otherwise appropriated. There are portions of the day 
too when the mind should be eased. Particularly after dinner it should 
be applied to lighter occupations. History is of this kind. It exercises 
the memory. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the level of editorial scholarship remains 
on the exalted plane achieved with the very first volume of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. The continuing splendor of Dr. Boyd’s production must 
be somewhat appalling to the editors of the forthcoming Franklin and Adams 
papers. There must exist a very real danger of an editorial inferiority 
complex when faced by such persistent excellence. There are far too many 
instances of superb editorial research for a reviewer to accord but haphazard 
mention of a few examples: there is the vexing question of why Jefferson 
broke off his friendship with Charles Williams so harshly; the editors, with 
extensive research, suggest that Jefferson belatedly discovered Williams to 
be a British spy—reason enough for abrupt dismissal! Franklin students 
will also be grateful for the intelligent examination of the Franklin auto- 
biographical documents lent Jefferson by Le Veillard and copied by William 
Short [IX, 484-498]. Finally, admirers of the fine work of Millicent Sowerby 
will be gratified that Dr. Boyd has found frequent occasion to acknowledge 
Miss Sowerby’s contribution to our knowledge of Jefferson the book collector. 
It is indeed time we realized that a man’s reading interests can be as re- 
vealing as his personal papers—even when the man be as prolific a corre- 
spondent as Thomas Jefferson. 

The Pennsylvania State University H. Trevor CoLBourn 
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Red Scare: A Study in National Hysteria, 1919-1920. By Robert K. Murray. 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 1-281, 282- 
337. Cartoons; Note on Sources; Index. $4.75.): 


This book is an excellent case study of a phenomenon which has passed 
from the memory of most elderly Americans despite its parallelism in certain 
respects with the present. As the author makes abundantly clear, the 
“Palmerism” of 1919 and 1920 ran only less rampant than our own “Mc- 
Carthyism,” and had the sympathy of the ailing Woodrow Wilson. Palmerism 
showed the same disheartening ability to class together all shades of liberal- 
ism and radicalism and to paint them with the glowing red of revolutionism. 

Over half of the narrative is devoted to an examination of the psychological 
background and to the events which brought the red scare to full flower. It is 
the author’s contention that a budding reaction against progressivism and 
war promoted nativism and isolationism—movements which were aided by 
capital’s efforts to portray unionists and strikers as part of a widespread 
revolutionary conspiracy. The preliminary barrage of bombs and the May 
Day riots of 1919 had little if any connection with the ensuing Seattle general 
strike and the strikes by Boston policemen, steel workers, and coal miners, 
but a sensational press deliberately misrepresented the facts. Communists, 
anxious to promote chaos and willing to have the workers goaded to despera- 
tion, joyously sought to give the impression that these strikes were steps 
toward revolution. The public, never given to analyzing fine political dis- 
tinctions on the left, reacted violently and cried for both vengeance and 
preventive measures. Indeed, these strikes were far from having political 
implications but were desperate attempts to remedy truly pathetic wages and 
conditions of labor. Nevertheless shrewd publicity convinced the American 
people that the real issue was radicalism and removed “the last remaining 
barrier to hysteria.” 

The war-time desire for conformity now spread into schools and churches ; 
negroes were mobbed, and Wobblies in Centralia, Washington, were lynched. 
Attorney-General A. Mitchell Palmer, under public pressure, organized a 
General Intelligence (or antiradical) Division under J. Edgar Hoover, and 
staged two massive raids which gathered in some eight thousand presumed 
radicals. Most of them had to be released, but over eight hundred were con- 
victed at administration hearings and deported. The states joined the game, 
acting under their criminal syndicalist laws. New York had been stirred to 
early action by its Lusk Investigating Committee, and now the legislature re- 
fused to seat five socialists, some of whom had previously served. Their cause 
was championed by Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and Governor Alfred E. Smith 
vetoed five anti-radical bills intended to outlaw the Socialist Party and 
impose a loyalty oath on teachers. 

Curiously enough the struggle over the seating of the five New York 
assemblymen, so the author states, marked the beginning of the ebb in the 
red scare. More and more prominent public figures took their stand against 
the popular hysteria, and newspaper editors began to reverse their position 
and warn of the growing threat to representative government. Assistant 
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Secretary of Labor Louis F. Post, director of deportation proceedings, can- 
celled warrants by the thousands and examined the remaining cases with 
more care. Palmer was now left holding the bag which he had seized at 
public request, and his campaign for the Democratic presidential nomination 
bogged down. Even the bombing of the House of Morgan (September 16, 
1920), failed to revive the popular hysteria. 

And yet, says our author, the receding red scare left a number of pebbles 
on the beach. Among these were a reversion to isolation from international 
affairs, the long refusal to recognize the fact of the existence of Red Russia, 
the repression not only of radical parties but of socialism, the deterioration 
of organized labor, a backlog of criminal syndicalist legislation, a decline in 
liberal thought, an apathy toward reform, and the growth of the atmosphere 
which made possible the tragedy of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

This is one of those rare books in which there is nothing to criticize unless 
one deliberately rejects the limits imposed by the author or denies his right 
to adopt the moral approach which he freely ackowledges as his bias. He 
disclaims the possibility of being completely detached and he is to be com- 
mended in this, for it makes his study the more valuable. It is well to break 
the mold set by too many historians when they identify their leanings with 
objectivity. In the opinion of this reviewer the author has handled his subject 
with all honesty, balance, and dignity. 

In closing it should be noted that the book contains several amusing 
cartoons, a valuable “Note on Sources,” and a good index. The binding is 
perhaps unimaginative, but that can not be attributed to the author. 
University of Pittsburgh LeLanp D. BALDWIN 


Benjamin Franklin and American Foreign Policy. By Gerald Stourzh. (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. xvii, 335. $4.50.) 


This book is an interpretation and analysis of “the principles of Franklin’s 
approach to foreign policy,” rather than a detailed recital of Franklin’s 
specific actions as diplomat and mentor of diplomats. The author is a young 
Austrian scholar who completed this project in the United States, primarily 
under the direction of Professor Hans J. Morgenthau of the Center for the 
Study of American Foreign Policy. 

Mr. Stourzh has given us a fresh evaluation of Franklin’s attitudes toward 
the relationships between two groups of interests: the interests of the 
thirteen American colonies and later the American nation, and the interests 
of the European nations and their other North American colonies. His view- 
point is that of a central European who proves his ability to conduct skill- 
fully a balanced study in the field of American foreign policy. Stourzh ap- 
pears to reflect the affection with which Franklin was regarded by many 
Europeans of the eighteenth century Enlightenment; at the same time, as a 
twentieth century European, he admires Franklin’s efforts to improve inter- 
national relations by comprising conflicting national ambitions and by pro- 
moting a reasonably generous treatment of other nations without losing sight 
of America’s national self-interest. He attributes to Franklin a greater con- 
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sistency in thought and action than do some American critics. Indeed, al- 
though he does not attempt to whitewash Franklin, Stourzh appears to be 
in sympathy with most of his philosophy. 

To attempt to unify and re-interpret Franklin’s varied interests in even 
one sphere of human activity is an extremely difficult task, yet one that 
Stourzh handles with care and dexterity. A few examples may be cited to 
illustrate some of his conclusions. The author discredits the myth of Frank- 
lyn’s “pacifism” and points out the gulf between Quaker belief and Franklin’s 
more pessimistic view of “human nature,” which smoothed the way for his 
advocacy, on occasion, of coercion, war, and even the violent overthrow of 
government. He emphasizes Franklin’s “expansionism,” which led “Poor 
Richard” to advocate the acquisition of Canada—first by the British Empire 
from the French Empire, and later by the United States from the British 
Empire. (Despite Franklin’s rationalization of his desire to obtain Canada, 
he appears from his own proposals to be an advance agent for the type of 
agricultural imperialism which was particularly in evidence during the War 
of 1812.) We find a sympathetic account of the transition in Franklin’s 
thought from respect for the British Empire and fear of the French to dis- 
illusionment with the British and friendship for the French. Stourzh com- 
mends Franklin’s attempts to play the game of diplomacy squarely with 
France during the American Revolution and his post-Revolutionary efforts 
to enlarge this concept of enlightened fair play into a means of promoting 
international amity through “equality and reciprocity” of interests. 

The scholarship upon which this book is based is massive. The footnotes 
cover fifty-eight separate pages. The author has naturally relied heavily on 
Franklin’s published writings, but he has not hesitated to use Franklin 
manuscripts where necessary. The quantity of secondary material cited, 
covering both Franklin and his environment, is quite impressive. 

The author’s conclusions are stated firmly yet tactfully and urbanely. 
Since his work is basically one of interpretation, he submits theses which 
will undoubtedly continue as subjects for honest debate among scholars and 
laymen. Certainly he has produced a well-reasoned defense of Franklin’s 
positions on foreign policy. Readers who place less emphasis upon power 
and security and more upon the economic factors in society may suspect that 
Franklin’s personal interest in land speculation may have been a more im- 
‘portant motivation in his expansionist outlook than Stourzh suggests; and 
admirers of Penn and the other founders of Pennsyivania may not view so 
tolerantly Franklin’s almost gleeful cynicism as he helped to subvert Penn- 
sylvania’s Quaker “foreign policy.” 

One uncommon aspect of this work is its author’s ability to penetrate some 
of the moralizing that attempts to obscure the power-politics aspects of pres- 
ent American foreign policy. Stourzh is too polite a visitor to our shores to 
say much by way of direct criticism, but it is obvious that he understands 
our former so-called “isolationism” to have been, not an immoral, immature 
attitude, but rather, as Franklin himself saw it, an attempt to promote en- 
lightened national interests in a way that would safeguard the democratic 
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and libertarian gains of the Revolutionary period and at the same time 
cultivate a policy of peace, commerce, and friendship with other nations. 
West Virginia University WuiaM D. Barns 


The Susquehanna, By Carl Carmer. (The Rivers of America Series. New 
York, N. Y., Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. xiii + 493. $5.00.) 


In his second contribution to the Rivers of America series, the editor, Carl 
Carmer, has turned his attentions to the historical events of the Susquehanna 
Valley. The more important of these events are related in the first twenty- 
two chapters of the book. The last chapter, entitled “Down the River,” 
contains thumb-nail sketches of the more important towns along the river 
from Cooperstown, New York, to Chesapeake Bay. Such events as Capt. 
John Smith’s exploration of the mouth of the Susquehanna, Etienne Brulé’s 
expedition down the river, Thomas Cresap and the Pennsylvania-Maryland 
boundary dispute, the Yankee-Pennymite wars, the Wyoming Massacre, 
Sullivan’s expedition into northern Pennsylvania and New York, Coleridge’s 
pantisocratic experiment, the Fishingcreek Confederacy, and the Molly 
Maguires, are vividly portrayed by Mr. Carmer. In the final chapter he 
relates some of the best of the valley’s folklore. 

His choice of a chronological rather than a geographical approach seems 
to have been unfortunate. It forces the author to jump from one end of the 
river to the other as he progresses from chapter to chapter. The book be- 
comes merely a series of pen-pictures each one complete in itself and inde- 
pendent of the others. As a result the importance of the Susquehanna River 
in Pennsylvania history is almost totally neglected. One is struck by the 
failure of the author to discuss such important episodes as the construction 
of the Pennsylvania Canal, the steamboat era on the river, the shad fisheries, 
the lumbering industry, etc., each one an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the area drained by the river. 

The quality of the book has been enhanced by the fine set of black and 
white sketches by Stow Wengenroth. The bibliography at the end of the 
book is by no means definitive, nor is it meant to be. Several works, how- 
ever, have been omitted which should be included in every bibliography of 
the history of the Susquehanna Valley. The Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania 
is one such work. John G. Freeze’s History of Columbia County, Pennsyl- 
vania should also be included in the bibliography of any book dealing with 
the “Fishingcreek Confederacy.” There are also a few errors in the text 
which should be mentioned. On page 299 “Bloomsbury” should read “Blooms- 
burg,” and on page 406 “Tuslin’s” should read “Tustin’s.” These minor 
errors and bibliographical omissions, however, will in no way hinder the 
reader’s enjoyment of Carmer’s lively treatment of the major events in the 
history of the Susquehanna Valley. 

University of Pittsburgh Wiiram W. HuMMEL 
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The Liberal Tradition in America. By Louis Hartz. (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1955. Pp. 329. Notes, index. $4.75.) 


Alexis de Tocqueville, unquestionably the best informed and most widely 
quoted European chronicler of the American scene, wrote in his Democracy 
in America: “The great advantage of the American is that he has arrived 
at a state of democracy without having to endure a democratic revolution . . . 
he is born free without having to become so.” 

Using this as his point of departure, Professor Louis Hartz, Associate 
Professor of Government at Harvard University, analyzes the American 
political development with a view to discovering and explaining its staunch 
adherence to a “liberal” tradition. At the same time he poses both at the 
opening and the close of his book two salient questions which emerge from 
an analysis of that tradition: “Can a people ‘born free’ ever understand 
peoples elsewhere that have to become so? Can it ever understand itself?” 

Maintaining that the only way the American political scene can be per- 
ceived in its proper perspective is to relate it to Western political develop- 
ment as a whole, Professor Hartz attempts throughout his highly-interpreta- 
tive study to integrate, or more often contrast, American political philosophies 
and actions with those current in the Western world as a means of achieving 
a better understanding of what actually was occurring here. To the informed 
reader this provides a stimulating and rewarding experience; but it pre- 
supposes on the part of the reader at least a cursory knowledge of both 
American and European political theory from Plato through Locke and 
Calhoun to Marx. In short, this is not a book for laymen, nor even for the 
lazy-minded academician. 

Professor Hartz’s basic thesis is fascinating, although not entirely novel, 
and it is argued brilliantly. Since American society was non-feudal at base, 
he claims it lacked both a genuinely revolutionary tradition and a tradition 
of reaction. Americans were indeed “born free.’ Hence, this American so- 
ciety, which he chooses to call “liberal,” gave rise on the one hand to 
“frustrated aristocrats” and on the other to “frustrated radicals,” while the 
majority of citizens always remained in the “liberal” middle. Indeed, the 
author maintains that American society enshrined “a fixed dogmatic liberal- 
ism of a liberal way of life” as its basic touchstone and achieved through it 
~a “moral unanimity” unlike anything found in Europe. Herein lies a sig- 
nificant paradox, says Hartz. While Lockian in our doctrine, our devotion 
to that doctrine “has been so irrational that it has not even been recognized 
for what it is: liberalism.” 

Professor Hartz feels that this liberal society concept validates the unique- 
ness in American history while at the same time making it an extension of 
the European culture of which it logically was a part. It also helps to explain 
both the American similarities and diversities vis a vis Europe as well as 
point up the conflicts in our own domestic situation. By this concept he 
explains our “non-revolutionary” Revolution, the rise and fall of Federalism, 
the success of Jacksonian democracy, the machinations of Whiggery, the 
downfall of Southern planter “aristocracy,” the Horatio Alger idyll, the 
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collapse of Progressivism, the nine mad years at the ticker, the Depression 
debacle, the New Deal, red scare hysteria and so on. That this is a large 
load for any one basic idea or assumption to carry, I think even Professor 
Hartz might agree because he seems to be overarguing the case at certain 
points almost as if to convince himself. 

Nonetheless, this does not detract from the basic value of the work itself. 
One might disagree with the author’s “non-feudal” assumption as “the” 
basic characteristic of the American tradition, one might even have qualms 
about his highly relative use of such terms as “aristocrat,” “middle class,” 
“upper middle class,” “mob,” “capitalist,” and “petitbourgois” when applied 
to the fluid American scene; but one most certainly cannot help but be im- 
pressed by his erudition, his breadth of scholarship, his ability to write, and 
his fresh contribution to intellectual stimulation. All too few books can 
combine these admirable qualities. 

At the very outset the author acknowledges his task is a difficult one and 
admits that a “liberal society” analysis of his variety might prove less 
popular than normal “progressive” historical scholarship. The liberal society 
analyst, he says, “tends to criticize and then shrug his shoulders.” Professor 
Hartz, to be sure, does some shoulder shrugging (he never does answer 
specifically the two salient questions he poses at the opening and the close), 
but more often than not he is sending sharp lefts and rights to the reader’s 
jaw. This reader, for one, was glad for the pounding. No serious student of 
American history should seek to escape a similar fate. 

Pennsylvania State University Ropert K. Murray 


Federalist Delaware, 1775-1815. By John A. Munroe. (New Brunswick, 
N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 286. $5.00.) 


The title, Federalist Delaware, 1775-1815, promises a thesis which the 
author never succeeds in developing satisfactorily. The implied promise is 
not merely to give a descriptive survey of various and sundry aspects of 
Delaware society, which the author accomplishes, but also to explain why 
the predominantly agricultural state of Delaware was the first state to 
ratify the Constitution and remained Federalist more consistently and for a 
longer period than any other state. There is much interesting information 
in the book on a host of topics: size of state, division into industrial north 
and agricultural south, population, towns, farms, slavery, medicine. These 
would be more appropriate if the title were simply Delaware, 1775-1815, 
but the author does not tell the reader why these various topics made Dela- 
ware the Federalist state that it was. Sometimes the account appears con- 
fusing or even contradictory. There were few causes for internal revolution, 
we learn; yet when the state elected a constitutional convention it elected 
“conservatives” as opposed to the “radicals” who promoted the Revolution, 
and there was armed insurrection in Sussex County in 1776. The people were 
particularistic, agrarian, conservative, and intolerant of outside interference, 
yet the mercantile aristocracy was allied with similar groups in the Delaware 
Valley and the state elected outsiders such as Thomas McKean, Philemon 
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Dickinson, and Samuel Wharton to represent it in the Continental Congress. 
The Federalists were the party of the landed gentry, yet most Federalist 
support came from small farmers. International affairs helped to keep the 
Federalists in power, yet the Louisiana Purchase, the Leopard-Chesapeake 
affair, and the war fever of 1810 helped the Democrats, Republicans, or 
Democratic-Republicans, as the Jeffersonian party is variously called. The 
author does not make the common mistake of saying that the Constitution 
was put over by merchant capitalists and their financial allies and then 
showing that most of the voters were farmers. But the question why 
agrarian Delaware was a Federalist stronghold still remains unanswered. 

Michigan State College Rosert E. Brown 


Practitioner in Physick. By Andrew S. Berky. (Published by the Schwenk- 
felder Library, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania; Volume 55 of the Publications 


of the Pennsylvania German Society, 1954. Pp. 172. $3.50.) 


Abraham Wagner was a German immigrant who practiced medicine in the 
rural environs of Philadelphia during the middle years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Had he not been a Schwenkfelder, the present glimpse of German 
culture in the New World might easily have remained undisclosed, for it is 
doubtful whether Abraham Wagner would have attracted the attention of 
historians lacking a particular slant. The fortunate theological association 
has permitted Mr. Berky not only to introduce a thoroughly fascinating 
character but to write an important page in the history of American medicine. 

Practitioner in Physick is less a biography, in the usual sense, than an 
evaluation of a man in his time. A brief narrative transfers Abraham Wagner, 
fugitive from religious persecution by the Roman Catholics in Silesia and 
something less than tolerance by the Lutherans in Saxony, to the free air 
of William Penn’s “Holy Experiment.” From this point, the character of 
Wagner is developed in four major areas: religious, medical, literary, and 
humanitarian. 

Exposed from early childhood to the doctrine of Caspar von Schwenkfeld, 
and steeped in the religious writings of this sect, Wagner was throughout his 
brief life a devout Christian and a persistent theologian. In the New World, 
he proved himself a most liberal pietist, never failing to bear witness for 
his faith but skillfully avoiding the pitfalls of dogmatic sectarianism. He 
counted among his friends such outstanding religious scholars as George 
deBenneville, the Universalist, and Henry Muhlenberg, patriarch of the Lu- 
therans. It seems clear that, while Wagner earned a good livelihood from 
the practice of medicine, theology was his main preoccupation. 

As a physician, Wagner was competent and progressive. His medical edu- 
cation was preceptorial, but his scholarly habits and keen powers of observa- 
tion adequately substituted for a university course. Liberal excerpts from 
Wagner’s “specimen book of remedies” and other medical writings indicate 
that, while this colonial physician followed the empiric and frequently irra- 
tional patterns of his colleagues in most respects, he was certainly bound no 
more by medical than by religious dogma. His description of a virulent 
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epidemic of “pleurisy” (probably lobar pneumonia) is a classic of terse 
clinical writing. 

In addition to his theological discourses and medical journals, Abraham 
Wagner wrote upwards of seventy poems. Many of these were occasional 
pieces and all were strongly devotional in flavor, being, in effect or actuality, 
hymns. Numerous examples are included in the text, and an appendix lists 
the first lines of sixty-nine of Wagner’s verses. 

The clearest picture of Wagner the humanitarian may be found in his 
will, quoted fully in a second appendix. After providing for his only living 
blood relation, and for the members of his household, he bequeathed the 
remainder of his estate “unto poor and needy Folks,” regardless of “religion 
or Persuasion,” through four carefully chosen trustees and according to a 
definite time schedule. It is of more than passing interest that the trusteeship 
was faithfully fulfilled over a period of seventeen years. 

Practitioner in Physick is a sensitive book, clearly written and pleasant 
to read. Physically, the work is a credit to the craftsmen who conceived 
and fabricated it. The reviewer is mildly puzzled by the discrepancy between 
the birth date of Abraham Wagner as prominently displayed on the cover 
and title page and that recorded in the text; the blemish is minor but 
unfortunate. The historical setting of the portrait, especially the careful 
handling of eighteenth century medical philosophy and practice, contributes 
greatly to the reader’s appreciation of this remarkable individual who was 
“a consummate scholar at the age of twelve and an established physician at 
twenty—all of this in an age when formal education was practically non- 
existent and legitimate medical practice was just beginning to emerge from 
a haze of superstition and medieval alchemy.” 

University of Pittsburgh Paut L. McLain 


Rebels and Democrats: The Struggle for Equal Political Rights and the 
Majority Rule During the American Revolution. By Elisha P. Douglass. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 1955. Pp. xi, 347. $5.00.) 


Elisha P. Douglass’ volume is a projection of J. Franklin Jameson’s theory 
of the American Revolution as a social movement into the struggle for 
political rights that culminated in the making of state constitutions. This 
struggle was one of internal proportions within the Whig Party, developing 
into two factions: the one conservative and aristocratic and the other demo- 
cratic and radical. In essence both supported the American forces in the war 
of rebellion, but in the eyes of the radicals the Revolution was not an end 
in itself. 

In the book Rebels and Democrats the author studies the making of eight 
state constitutions during the American Revolution, with emphasis placed 
on North Carolina, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. A chapter is also 
devoted to Jefferson’s position in early American democracy. In the study 
of the pattern of political conflict Mr. Douglass adheres mainly to Jameson’s 
statement, “In most states the strength of the revolutionary party lay most 
largely in the plain people.” 
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Possibly the author, in seeking to develop patterns within the framework 
of constitutional struggle, oversimplifies the evolution of ideologies of the 
aristocrats and the democrats within the Whig Party. He holds that John 
Adams’ Thoughts on Government was the paramount guide in five states in 
composing the first instruments of government and in creating the Federal 
constitution of 1787. Yet this is in essence oversimplification for, if anything, 
the new state constitutions merely codified colonial experience. 

By far the best treatment of constitutional development in Mr. Douglass’ 
book is that on North Carolina and Massachusetts. The basis of discontent 
in North Carolina was found mainly on a county level, for here was to be 
found flagrant malpractices reminiscent of the graft uncovered by the 
Muckrakers of more recent times. That the democratic revolution in this 
state did not go much further was because the yeoman farmers had a natural 
identity of economic interests with the rich planters. 

According to the author, Pennsylvania’s struggle for democracy in the 
American Revolution was shaped by a distinct organization of political 
parties. In this section Mr. Douglass evaluates the rise of Pennsylvania 
democracy through the “associators” and the Philadelphia Committee of 
Public Safety. One weakness of the author is his picturing the call for a 
constitutional convention as solely an urban gesture emanating from Phila- 
delphia. In matter of fact this work was of a provincial nature circulating 
from county to county. That the constitutional convention of 1776 was a 
radical device was determined by the Provincial Convention of June 18, 1776. 
One major factor the author fails to delineate is the fact that the internal 
revolution in Pennsylvania was an effective political alliance between the 
eastern and western democrats, an alliance that was to dominate state 
politics throughout the remainder of the eighteenth century. 

One can not say that the theme of this monograph is new. Nevertheless, 
this in no way detracts from the work, for here is crystallized a concise and 
interesting study of the struggle for equal political rights and for government 
by the majority in the Revolution. 

West Chester State Teachers College Epwarp G. EVERETT 





In our last issue, the review of Pennsylvania Politics and the Growth of 
Democracy by Theodore Thayer incorrectly stated that this work was 
originally a Ph.D. dissertation. Dr. Thayer’s dissertation topic, supervised 
by Professor Richard S. Shryock, was “Israel Pemberton: King of the 
Quakers.” 








